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The Most Important Thing on the Farm Just Now. 





[HERE are countless details in farm work to which attention 

must be given if the farmer would get the greatest returns 
from his labor and his investment ; but there are also a few fun- 
damental operations which are absolutely necessary to success, 
and the neglect or misdoing of which means failure. 

One of these, which is of special importance just now, is the 
cultivation of the crops; and by cultivation we mean that done 
before as well as that done after the crops are planted. Last 
week we took occasion to give a little warning to the effect that 
poor work in planting the crops would necessarily mean de- 





creased yields next fall; and we wish to repeat and emphasize 
that statement this week. It is a thing you must not forget, 
Cultivation for the 


Improved tools cost money; but they are far cheaper than 
is cultivation with the single shovel or the turning plow. This is 
why, in season and out of season, we have urged the purchase of 
better tools and the use of more horse-power as a necessity in 
the production of cheaper crops and the attainment of a larger 
prosperity. 

Two-horse cultivators are not within the reach of all our 
readers this year. Some of them do not cultivate enough land 
to justify their purchase; some of them work land too stumpy 
or rocky, or too much cut up by ditches and banks to make their 
use profitable; some of them have not two horses to pull them. 
But mark this: A larger per cent. will be using them next 





parpose of conserv- 
ing moisture and 
keeping down grass 
and weeds should be- 
gin with the break- 
ing of the land—un- 
less that has been 
done in the fall or 
winter—and should 
continue until the 
crop approaches ma- 
turity. Right here, 
too, it is worth while 
to remember that if 
the first object men- 
‘tioned—the conserva- 
tion of moisture—is 
attained, there will 








year, and the next, 
and the next; because 
the land is going to 
be put into better 
shape, more work 
stock are going to be 
obtained, and a truer 
appreciation of their 
value is going to make 
itself felt. 

Because a man can 
not have such an out- 
fit as{tthe one here 
shown, however, is no 
reason why he should 
work his crops with a 
turning plow. The 
one-horse farmer re- 


[By Courtesy Bateman’Manufacturing Co. : 
mains a one-horse 








ordinarily be little 
trouble with weeds and grass. 

All of us who have farmed know that there are times when 
itis impossible to prevent the grass from getting a start and 
“making mach hard work; but such seasons are the exception, not 

the rule. If aman starts in time and uses the proper implements, 
he can, in any ordinary season, KEEP his crops clean, so that 
it will not be necessary for him to PLOW OUT the grass. To 
do this requires frequent and shallow stirring of the soil, and to 
_ be able to stir the soil frequently in our uncertain seasons means 
that the farmer must have tools that will enable him to get over 
‘the land quickly. He can not hope, if the season is showery, to 
keep his crop clean if he must go four or five times to the row 
with a single plow; but if he can cover six to twelve feet ata 
through with a harrow before the crop is planted, take a row at 
a time with a weeder while it is young, and with a cultivator 
when it gets older, he can keep his crop clean in a wet season, 
or save the moisture for the use of his crops in a dry season. 


Sen 





former in too many 
cases simply because he has the idea that he must continue to 
use the same old tools and methods. He is the very man who 
most needs to make each day’s work count for more, and just 
so long as he continues to devote two days’ time to doing one 
day’s work he will fail to get ahead. Ifaman has only one 
horse, he can use a harrow and a weeder with suceess, and he 
can make both of them pay for themselves the first season. 
Therefore, let us say it again: Right now is the time to begin 
the cultivation of all your crops—even of those not planted. 
Use modern labor-saving tools, so you can get over a whole lot 
of ground inaday. See that the soil isin good condition be- 
fore you plant, and when the crop is planted keep right on with 
the cultivation. It is not necessary to wait for the corn and the 
cotton—and the grass and weeds—to get up and get a start. 
Get your start first; get the soil in good condition, and keep 
your cultivation a little ahead of the crop, and your work 
will be easy and your reward great. 
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Prize Acres for Boys and Men. 
T IS A GOOD thing to get the boys inter- 
¥ x ested in the production of prize crops, for 
they are the hope of the country, and when 
once a boy finds how much can be produced on 
an acre, he will try when he gets to farming to 
bring all his acres up to the notch. Not by the 
extravagant means usually employed by the men 
who work for prizes, but through systematic im- 
provement of the soil over the whole farm. I 
have mentioned the case of a friend of mine who 
last year made 9734 bushels an acre over a thirty- 
acre field with only crimson clover turned under 
and no manure or fertilizer used. But he had 
brought that land up through years of good farm- 
ing with clover and peas and manure, and his 
wheat crops after corn are the finest in the neigh- 
borhood, for he usually makes over 40 bushels per 
acre, and uses only acid phosphate and potash on 
the wheat. I am getting hundreds of letters, all 
asking what sort of a fertilizer mixture to make 
for corn, when the writers would never need any 
if they grew plenty of peas and crimson clover 
and fed their roughage on the farm, and always 
had a manured clover sod to turn for corn and a 
clover sod to turn for cotton. 
Let the boys work for prize acres, but let the 
men work to make all their acres prize ones. 














Two Sources of Nitrogen 


FTER ALL that I have written in The Pro- 
wn gressive Farmer and Gazette in regard to 
SUNS crop rotation and the making of cheap 
corn, my mail is burdened with letters from farm- 
ers asking what formula of fertilizer is best to 
put under corn. 

I invariably say that the best thing I have ever 
known under corn is a crimson clover sod on 
which the farm manure has been broadcasted 
during the winter. I would not give such a prep- 
aration for all the fertilizer Mr. Williamson cures 
his stunted corn with. There is nothing that 
tires me so much as the constant dependence of 
our farmers on fertilizers. to grow crops. Now 
and then I am encouraged by one who writes ask- 
ing the best rotation of crops for his land, for I 
think that here is at least one who is trying to get 
out of the bondage to the fertilizer trust, and to 
go to farming in reality. 

One reader asks: “Is cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate mixed in equal parts better for 
corn than 8—2—2 fertilizer?’”’ In such a mix- 
ture he would get over 9 per cent of phosphoric 
acid, more than twice as much nitrogen as in the 
8—-2—-2 and very nearly as much potash. The 
difficulty is, that farmers will not study: the 
amounts of plant food contained in the different 
materials used in mixing fertilizer nor the cost 
of the elements they want in each. At present 
prices nitrogen in cottonseed meal is rather costly 
as compared with nitrate of soda, but if nitrogen 
is used, we need some organic form to go with 
the nitrate to keep up the feeding of the crop, 
and you can refer to the bulletins of the State de- 
partments of agriculture and of the experiment 
stations and find out what nitrogen costs in vari- 
ous materials. 

& 

But, while nitrogen is costly in any form when 
bought in a fertilizer, it is the cheapest thing the 
farmer can get if he farms right, and uses the 
legumes to get it for him. Then he never needs 
to spend a cent for nitrogen in a fertilizer, and 
can, for the same money he has been spending for 
complete fertilizer mixtures, get far more phos- 
phoric acid and potash, that will stay in his soil 
till some plant calls for them, and will not leach 
away as nitrogen does as soon as it is in a form 
that plants can use. 

All over the South men are paying 20 cents or 
more a pound for nitrogen in mixed fertilizers, 
when by proper systematic farming they could 
have free on every acre cultivated more nitrogen 
than a whole ton of 8—2—-2 will give them. Two 
hundred pounds of 8—2—2 adds less than 4 
pounds of nitrogen when spread over a whole 
acre, yet many farmers expect this to have a 
great effect. 

Try to spread 25 pounds of nitrate of soda 
evenly over a whole acre, and you will find that 





it is put there very thinly. And yet that will be 
about equal to the 4 pounds of ammonia in the 
200 pounds of 8—2—2. A ton of the 8—2—2 
will contain 34 pounds of actual nitrogen. A 
crop of crimson clover turned under mature will 
give you from 40 to 50 pounds an acre of nitro- 
gen, or far more than you would get in a whole 
ton of the 8—2-——2. Yet you will pay hard cash 
to the tune of nearly $7 for the nitrogen in the 
ton of fertilizer, when the clover will give you al- 
most twice as much and will add humus to the 
soil. Thousands are using a little over three 
pounds of actual nitrogen when they could have 
turned under to the crop over 40 pounds in a crop 
of clover, and would have added permanent im- 
provement to the soil; and millions of tons of 
8—2—-2 are sold under over 200 different brands, 
while unestimated millions of pounds of nitrogen 
float over every acre waiting for some one to 
catch them, and get paid for the catching in the 
increased production of his land. 


we 
So Southern farmers wade through a sea of ni- 
trogen and dream golden dreams over a little sack 
of fertilizer they pay their hard cash for, because 
the sack stinks and the air does not, though na- 
ture is ready to supply all needed nitrogen if the 
farmer will only use the means for getting it. 





Lime For Peanuts. 
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HE BEST PEANUT soils in the South are 
R deficient in the mineral matters especially 

needed by peanuts, phosphoric acid and 
potash. The peanut plant, being a legume, can 
get its nitrogen from the air, and when the min- 
eral elements are abundantly supplied, needs no 
application of nitrogen in the fertilizer. This is 
especially true when a good rotation of crops is 
practiced and the soil is supplied with humus- 
making materials from cowpeas and crimson 
clover. 

Lime is useful to peanuts solely because it re- 
leases insoluble potash in the soil, and this being 
already deficient in the best peanut soils, the ef- 
fect of lime in the long run is to deplete the soil 
of potash. Where the plants can get abundant 
supplies of phosphoric acid and potash, lime is not 
needed, except as the soil gets into an acid condi- 
tion. Plaster will also release potash, and as 
there is 30 pounds of plaster or sulphate of lime 
in every 100 pounds of acid phosphate, a heavy 
application of acid phosphate will do as much for 
the release of potash as an application of plaster. 
Lime will be useful in soil that has a large 
amount of humus and has gotten into an acid con- 
dition, but pops are not the result of the lack of 
lime, but of the lack of phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash which are essential to the formation of the 
seed. 

If the land is acid it must be sweetened, for 
the bacteria that enable the peanuts to get nitro- 
gen from the air will not thrive in an acid soil. 
If one will get a piece of blue litmus paper from 
a drug-store, and mix some of his soil to a lob- 
lolly with water, and place the paper in it for 
a while, and finds that it turns pink in tolor, lime 
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and spread the lime at rate of 25 bushels per acre 
and harrow it in. Then use on the peanuts 409 
te 500 pounds of acid phosphate. Without lime 
you can use the same amount of basic slag or 
Thomas phosphate, which carries about 40 pounds 
of lime in every 100 pounds, and I believe that 
this will be as well, or better, for the nuts than 
liming and acid phosphate. This will be cheaper 
than buying lime, for the price of the Thomas 
phosphate is regulated by the percentage of phos- 
phoric acid, and you can get the lime practically 
free. 





PLANTING THE HOME GROUNDS. — mrs. 
Stevens writes well on this subject. Making the 
home beautiful is one of the best means for keep- 
ing the boys and girls on the farm. I am fitting 
up a new home, and one of the first things done 
was to plant thirty varieties of shrubbery to mass 
around the porch. And I do not intend to stop 
at that, for I have planted gladioli by the hundred 
to shoot up and bloom among the shrubs, and a 
border of scarlet sage on the outside of the shrub-. 
bery border. Then I have hundred of flowers 
coming on from seed sown in the frames under 
glass, and hope to make the lawn gay all sum- 
mer through. I have hundreds of seedling dahlias, 
and few people understand that we can get dahlias 
in bloom from seed just as soon as from roots, 
and there is lots of fun watching to see what they 
are going to turn out. 





PREPARING FOR COTTON.—The best cotton 
farming is really done in April in the careful 
preparation of the soil. This does not mean 
making up large beds weeks and weeks before 
planting and then drilling the cotton on these dry 
and crusty beds. It means a thorough fining of 
the soil, and if you plant on beds, make and plant 
them as soon as possible after they are made, 
But if your land is high and well drained, try 
planting on the level and fertilizing broadcast, for 
cotton roots run far and wide across the rows 
and soon get away from a little fertilizer scatter- 
ed in the furrows. I had rather have the fer- 
tilizer all over the land, or rather have it in a fur- 
row down the middles than all under it, for the 
roots will find it in the middles just when they 
need it most, at fruitng time. 





Mr. : W. H. Riddle, of Fork, Md., has issued a 
prettily illustrated pamphlet showing how he 
works his corn crop from start to finish with a 
weeder, and has no weeds in it when finished. I 
suppose he will send it to any one. The man who 
uses the weeder promptly seldom gets in the 
grass, for he can go over the land so rapidly that 
he kills the grass before it gets started well, while 
his neighbor with the old one-mule implements 
can not catch up in time and the spring rains fill 
his crops with grass that the plow must be used to 
cover and much human labor wasted in the effort. 





Experiments that have been made at the sta 
tions, and especially at the Ohio Station, show 
that the effectiveness of manure is greatly increas- 
ed by the addition of even as little as 40 pounds 





jot acid phosphate or floats to a ton of manure. 





Do It Yourself! 





will do good. To apply lime, plow the land well 

’M NOT GOING to wait for anybody’s shoes! 
vq I can make this old farm just hum my own 

self, and I know it!” 

Folks had said for years that some day John 
Turner would be a rich man when his uncle died 
and left him all his property. He was the only 
heir and the uncle would surely remember him 
in his will. John Turner had thought about this 
himself. How could any young man with fire in 
his heart and a longing to do things help that? 
But he had not let the dream keep him awake. 

“Things may not come out as they bid fair to. 
You never can tell where shoes will turn up after 
the man has been wearing them slips them off! 
I have two good strong arms. My head may not 
be as clear as some folks’, but it is no ‘puddin- 
head’ after all! I’m going on and show them 
where I’ll come out!” 

So he went went ahead and turned the old place 
upside down with his strong, up-to-date farming. 
People who went that way, declared that they 
hardly knew the old farm. The house was 
changed, the buildings—all, in fact, took on a 
more prosperous look, the crops began to fill the 
barns, and everything showed that John Turner 
was wearing shoes of his own. They fitted well, 
too. 

Do you know of any young men who are just 





waiting for somebody to boost them up on thelr 
shoulders and help them “get a start” im the 
world? There are lots of them scattered all over 
the country. 

They need pity? Not at all. They need a bit 
of the same fire in their hearts that stirred Joha 
Turner to do what he did. Any man with a back- 
bone up and down his body, instead of a tow 








string, will never lose any time speculating what 
will be his fortune after somebody else passes on. 
The man who does that is not worthy the namé 
of man. 

There is only one thing that makes a man suc 
cessful, and that is, what he has done himself. 
To step up to the bank window and receive a big 
bundle of money that has been saved up by al- 
other is not fortune—it is misfortune, in nine 
cases out of ten: The crops we grow ourselves 
are the best of any this old world ever will give 
us. 

Shoes that some one else has worn never fit the 
man who has stood looking at them for years and 
wishing he could try them on. They pinch in 
one place and make bunions in another. 

Put yourself into this world, young men. The 
world wants you. It will give you the best it 
has if you only show you are worthy of it. 

EDGAR L. VINCENT. 
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NORFOLK TRUCKERS CO-OPER- 
ATIVE WORK. 


How Farmers Can Save Money Both 
in Buying and in Selling by Work- 
ing Together. 


Messrs. Editors:—We all know it 
is hard to get the farmers of a section 
to co-operate long enough, thorough- 
ly enough, and systematically enough 
to insure or deserve success. One of 
the greatest aids or means to bring 
that extra “$500 More a Year” to the 
farmer is such an effective co-opera- 
tion among farmers as will enable 
them not only to sell their produce to 
the very best advantage; but also in 
addition thereto to enable them to 
buy such products as they have to 
puy to better advantage. 

The Southern Produce Company, 
of Norfolk, Va., has nearly 400 mem- 
pers—all farmers. We have reasons 
to believe that there are many mem- 
pers of that organization, already 
penefited $500 a year each by reason 
of co-operation. 

The Southern Produce Company, of 
Norfolk, Va., has been organized only 
a few years—say 5 years; and it has 
already added many thousands of 
dollars to the income of its members. 
It has something over $50,000 in a 
sinking fund, not a dollar of which 
came out of the pockets of its mem- 
bers, nor did it come out of the 
pockets of the consumer. 

Such an_ effective organization 
among the truckers insures (1) a 
more intelligent and careful selection 
of seeds; (2) better methods of ship- 
ping; (8) better distribution of the 
immense truck crop to the different 
consuming centres; (4) better pack- 
ages, and greater care in packing; 
(5) better methods of culture; (6) 
more satisfactory and effective super- 
vision of the selling end of the work; 
(7) greater economy in purchasing 
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fertilizers, boxes, barrels and crates. 
In fact, we might go on indefinitely 
and make a very long list of facts, 
figures and features, wherein co-op- 
eration counts materially in favor of 
the members of such an effective 
working body as the Southern Pro- 
duce Company. 

We understand that this company 
has already secured a large supply 
of seed potatoes for the spring 
planting. The company has not only 
secured the best seed possible to ob- 
tain; but they secured it at a lower 
rate than an individual could possi- 
bly secure. Before the formation of 
this company, every trucker was a 
sort of law unto himself; and every 
one had to “go it alone’”’ and it kept 
most of them busy paying the tuition 
exacted at the “school of experience.”’ 

Whenever and wherever. the farm- 
ers of a_ section can unite and 
stand together and stick together, 
long enough to get used to it, suc- 
cess and proseprity, sure and certain, 
will follow such co-operation. 

A. JEFFERS. 

Oceana, Va. 





Cleanliness the First Essential of Suc- 
cessful Canning. 


The first requisite in canning is 
cleanliness. The jars, tops, rubbers, 
spoons, etc., should be sterilized. I 
use a porcelain-lined kettle for cook- 
ing fruit, and a wooden spoon for 
stirring. I test each jar to see if it 
leaks. In buying jars see that they 
are free from flaws or blisters, for 
when heated the glass will be apt to 
crumble off in small particles. I al- 
ways use new rubbers each time, and 
it would be advisable to have new 
tops, if the old ones are dented or 
bent in opening. Just here, if the 
can opener refuses to open, just in- 
sert the top of the jar in very warm 
water for a few minutes. You can 








then use the can opener with success. 

Now that your jars are ready, pro- 
ceed to cook fruit. Select the very 
best fruit. It should be ripe but not 
soft. I use two kettles so that while 
I fill one can, fruit for another is be- 
coming hot. I take the jar I am 
going to fill and wrap a towel around 
it, set it in a vessel of cold water, 
which comes nearly to the top of the 
jar, then put it on the stove to boil, 
also put tops and rubber in a cup to 
boil. Pour boiling fruit in jar while 
in the kettle, but before the jar is 
full, run a knife down in jar to allow 
the air to pass out, finish filling with 
fruit and juice. Wipe the rubber and 
lid dry, turning lid down on stove to 
thoroughly dry. Wipe rim of the jar, 
and place rubber and lid on while 
hot, screw lid down as tight as you 


ean. Lift the jar out with a cloth, 
and try to tighten again. Take an 
iron handled knife and press down 
the edge of the lid while hot. Put 
tthe jar away in a cool, dark place. 

I can tomatoes a little differently 
from other fruits. After they are 
peeled, I dip them in boiling water, 
never more than enough to fill a 
quart jar, cover them, and let them 
boil until every tomato becomes hot 
clear through, then dip them out with 
as little water as possible and can as 
other fruit. 

“REBECCA.” 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





I now grow about 18,000 acres of 
corn a year, and I figure that my 
double-row cultivators save me $20,- 
000 each br ncewes —D. — 


g “Carolina” 
~~ Canners 


The handsomest line in America. The 
line that secured a single order for 
800 outfits, the Jargest ever placed for 
this class of goods. The line that has 
msde North Carolina canned goods 
famous the world over. This is seme- 

thing new under the sun. All sizes from the 
cheapest stove outfit to the large mar- 
ket canners, and priced to suit the 
most economical farmer’s pocketbook. 
Do you want to deal with a firm who 
has a clean business record of 35 years 
standing? Do you want an outfit for 
$25 that will do the work of others that 
cost $500? Wecan’t tellit 
all here, but if you do, 
our free catalogue, which 
illustrates and fully des- 
cribes our entire line of 
Canners, Cane and Cider 
Mills, Evaporators, etc., 
and tells all about the 
home canning business 
will be mailed for the ask- 
ing. Write now to 


THARPE HDW. 
& MFG. CO. 
ELKIN, N. C. 
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The Canner with the Reputation. 
combined. No soldering required. 
cans ever invented. Neat and pretty. Made especially, for our customers. 


WE SUPPLY YOUR EVERY NEED FOR HOME and MARKET CANNING 


Raney Canners, Raney Cans and Raney Labels 


More of them in use than of all other makes 























OUR PORTABLE CANNER—Price, $10.00 














Has all the advantages and overcomes all the disadvantages 
of other portable canners 


THE RANEY CANNER CO., 






















The easiest and most perfect sealing 





PRICES OF COMPLETE RANEY CANNING OUTFITS 


Number 1—100 to 200 cansaday, - ~~ - - $ 5.00 
“ 2-250 to 400 “ ee . - 7.50 
“ 3-600 to 1,000 “ ww . % - - 20.00 
“ 4—800 to 1,500 “ por - . 30.00 
Large Portable Canner, _ - : - - . 75.00 


The New Raney Cans 


Have been thoroughly tested. They are sealed perfectly with 
a little machine that a child can work, and save all the hot, 
worrying job of soldering. They cost nomore. Have a neat- 
er finish, and are just as good for commercial purposes. When 
you have tried them you will never want another can that re- 
quires soldering. 

Finest canned goods in the world is the kind you want to 
put up. You can do it with a “Raney Canner,” or, your 
Don’t delay. 


wife and children can. Get our catalog and 


learn all particulars. 


CHAPEL HILL, - - NORTH CAROLINA 
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USE OF HARROWS AND WEEDER. 


A Letter to Demonstration Agents 
and to Farmers Generally. 


At this season of the year anda 
little later harrows and weeders 
should play a very important part in 
farm economy. As fast as land is 
broken, each half day’s breaking 
should be harowed to pulverize any 
clods that may be present before 
they dry out and become hard. Pul- 
verizing is easily done at the proper 
time, but if clods are left to become 
hard, they may be in the way of 
planting and cultivating for a con- 
siderable time. The harrowing also 
helps to keep the moisture in the 
soil and make it mllow. The 
thoughtful and observant farmer in 
this section of the country knows 
that we almost invariably have a 
drouth during the summer, so he be- 
gins thus early to keep the moisture 
in the soil for future use. Since 
plants take their food only when dis- 
solved in water, we know that if 
there is no moisture in the soil, used 
by the plants. Of course, the yield 
of the crop is cut off under such 
conditions. 

In many cases, and especially on 
light soils, the weeder may be used 
as effectively as the harrow after 
breaking. The best time for the use 
of the weeder, however, is after the 
seed are. planted. Even before the 
young plants are out of the ground, 
weed and grass seed are getting 
ready to come up with them. The 
weeder dislodges the seed, destroys 
them, and at the same time helps 
the young plants to get through. 
Thus we have the crop ahead of its 
enemies. By repeated use of the 
weeder every time a rain starts nox- 
ious seed to germinate, we may nev- 
er see the much-dreaded coat of 
young, vigorous grass. The work of 
the weeder is economical. A man 
and a horse can easily cultivate 10 
acres or more per day. Further- 
more, the teeth, or fingers, of the 
weeder work among the young plants 
and destroy weeds that would later 
have to be gotten out by expensive 
hand hoeing if a side plow had been 
used instead of a weeder. On the 
stiff, heavy soils a spike-toothed har- 
row sometimes does better work 
than the weeder. 

Probably the greatest caution to 
observe in the use of these imple- 
ments is to run them at the proper 
time. After the grass forms a green 
carpet over the field, it is then too 
late for the weeder. The implement 
will destroy some of the grass, but 
will cultivate the remainder so that 
it will grow all the faster. Just 
as soon after a rain as the soil is 
dry enough to admit the weight of 
the horse without packing, the weed- 
er should be run over ever acre that 
needs it. We may thus do two or 
three days’ good work before the soil 
is dry enough to admit the culti- 
vator or deeper running implements. 

Harrows and weeders are not in- 
tended for breaking land, but for 
cultivating the surface of plowed 


soil. When a weight has to be placed 
on the harrow to force it into the 
soil, then we know the land has not 
been properly broken, or that it has 
become too hard for the use of the 
harrow. Cc. R. HUDSON, 
State Agent. 





VIRGINIA FARM NOTES. 


Hon. G. W. Koiner’s Annual Report 
—Best Published Yet. 


The annual report of Commission- 
er G. W. Koiner, just issued, is pro- 
nounced by those who have read it as 
being the best gotten out so far. It 
has already been widely distributed 
to farmers, who will find it the most 
comprehensive ever issued and a ver- 
itable hand book for agricultural in- 
formation. 

Nearly every phase of agriculture, 
horticulture, and stock raising is 
discussed by the Commissioner, and 
by other experts known all over the 
country. 

In his review of the year, Mr. 
Koiner shows that the total value of 
all agricultural products of the State 
for 1909, was over $200,000,000, the 
corn crop being valued at $35,000,- 
000, an increase over the crop of 
1900 by an average of ten bushels to 
the acre, or $19,000,000. This in- 
crease was largely due to the untir- 
ing efforts of the department in send- 
ing out literature and lectures for 
the instruction of the farmers of the 
State. 

According to the report, the farm- 
ers’ institutes were attended by over 
20,000 farmers during the past year. 
The value of these institutes can 
hardly be estimated. 

The report also shows that 2,000 
Virginia farms were sold from out- 
side the State, and also that during 
the last five years the population of 
Virginia had increased five per cent, 
leading the entire South, while the 
wealth of Virginia is now only second 
to that of Texas among the Southern 
States. | . 


Agricultural Board in Session. 


The State Board of Agriculture 
was in session in Richmond the past 
week. Among the important fea- 
tures of the meeting was the pur- 
chasing of a fine farm near Staunten 
in Augusta County to be used as an 
experiment station. The property 
comprises 70 acres and is known as 
the Glen Farm. 

Dr. S. W. Fletcher, director at 
Blacksburg, has agreed to take 
charge of the farm and to run it as 
an agent of the State Board of Agri- 
culture. He will place a superin- 
tendent on it and will also provide 
all other employes needed. 


Appointment of Fertilizer Inspectors. 


Ten fertilizer inspectors, one for 
each district in the State, were ap- 
pointed, their names being reported 
by Commissioner Koiner, and their 
appointment being confirmed by the 
board at its recent session. 

The inspectors are as follows: 








First district, J. H. Reed, of New- 
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STOP CUTTING THE ROOTS 


ith the OLD STYLE cultivator teeth that ext and 


each side—no roots cut. Ground left level and pulver- 
ized fine. Just what need, The fine dirt mulch 
holds the moisture through severest drought. Thor- 
oughly 
ing side 
setter crops, the increase 
ng as much as one-third more. Every crop is shor- 
tened by the roots being cut. Raise more cotton, 
, potatoes and ether crops by using 
1908 tests made for Prof. J. S. Cates 
of Agr., showed corn in the tassel, 
with old style teeth, than that worked with the style 
on these gangs. Order now a set for each cultivator. 
Cotton worked en: these mature 
quicker, better, no roots cut, ground 
kept clean. This will help lick the Botl Weevil. Price 
per set complete, 
walking cultivator $7.50; two sets, $14.50; three sets, 
21.50. Gangs for 5-tooth cultivator-$5.50. 


OF YOUR GROWING CROPS 


tested several years. This system of cultivat- 
by side with the old style teeth has raised 
actual measurement be- 

corn 
these gangs. In 
of the U.S. Dept. 
smaller, worked 


tirely with gangs 
ture 
ready to bolt on to any riding or 
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Fork, Maryland. 
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port News; second, J. C. Codd, of 
Portsmouth; third, J. A. Lester, of 
Midlothian; fourth, A. B. Ardin, of 
Meherrin; fifth, A. M. Moore, of Mar- 
tinsville; sixth, W. W. Ward, of 
South Boston; seventh, G. B. Parrot, 
of Amicus; eighth, T. G. Tate, of 
Culpepper; ninth, McK. Montague, 
of Dublin; tenth, J. H. Leech, of 


Lexington. 

Messrs. W. W. Sproul and Adams 
were at the request of the Governor 
elected members of the united Agri. 
cultural Board. 

The next meeting of the boarg Will 
be in Richmond in October on the 
second day of the State Fair. 

J. M. BELL, 











The Showing of any One Day’s Work 


confirms our strongest claims for the superiority of Continental 

Machinery. The best equipment attracts and holds the biggest 
nning business. Inferior machinery wastes growers’ profits. 

he difference between the sample from an ordinary gin and a 


Munger System 


outfit is so great that comparison does not permit of argument. 
On the gin the grower pee for volume dt crop money. Are 
growers and ginners satisfied beyond doubt that more actual 
money could not have been gotten from the 1909 crop? We do 
know that ginners can give growers a better sample from a 
Munger System outfit than from any other ginning machinery, 
regardless of manufacturer’s claims. It is now time to 


Think, Plan and Act for 1910 


Munger System outfits permit choice of M tt, Win- 
ship, Smith or Eagle r f Scotnoeteeice 


N 


Gins. Complete line of cotton-working 
machinery, including Engines and Boilers. 

We furnish plans without cost. They are 
made by our own expert engineers. We have 
trained men to help you. They are now at 
your service. 

Write our nearest office for our new 
catalogue. It is ready to mail. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 
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(SEED PUT IN RIGHT .222zz:., 


Has adjustable sword opener and hitch, insuring planting at any desired 
depth. Plants perfectly, corn, cotton, sorghum and all seeds at desired 
distances. Steel frame, double Pitmandrive. Extra largeseed hopper, 
Picker wheel thoroughly separates seed, depositing it in a regular 
drill, not bunching. Makes chopping easier, Large seed plates, 
Perfect dropping assured, Quickly changed from corn to cotton 
planting, etc. Steel hood protects the gear, preventing i 

by trash. Hopper may be turned completely 
over, exposing all parts for examination, oil- 
ing or emptying. Demand Avery’s‘‘Memphis” 
from yourdealer. Shall we mail you circulars 
of our labor-saving implements? They are 
not an expense, but a quick, big divi 
paying investment, 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. Atlanta, Ga. 

\_ Menphi Tenn. New Orleans, La. 

IMPROVED “sis.2cs°° 

$m 00 Vas 










































CULTIVATOR 


ae Half Your ™ 
aves Work and Time 
Here is the cultivator you want because it pays 
biggest dividends. Cultivates both sides of-row at 
once or entire distance between rows. Enables you 
to cultivate twice as often or twice as many acres in 
same time—with same help. Thoroughly turns and 
pulverizes earth. Tears out weeds, leaving earth mellow 
andclean. Works perfectly in any ground. Lightest draft 
one-horse cultivator made. Our patented 


CIRCLE BRACE ADJUSTS TO 5 POSITIONS 


No wrench needed. Simply remove thumbscrews. Adjust to right 
or left—harrow—‘A” or “V” shape cultivator or rake. Horse 
always between rows. Oi!-tempe , Spring-steel teeth, spring over 

ocks and other obstructions, taking ground again without stopping 


ORDER NOW—OR WRITE FOR BOOK 


Just send your name and address on a postal, or send us 85.00 
and we will ship cultivatordirect to you at once if not at your 
dealers. We pay ight. Our book tells what userssay. Also 
gives opinions of experts on cultivating shallow and often. 










Prepaid 




























































































ps THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 
to efund — Gamp Street, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It | 





BY SAVING THE SOIL MOISTURE FOR THE USE OF 
THE CROPS. 


Tait Butler. 


-O APPRECIATE the full im- 
NR portance of saving the soil 
water for the plants and to 
understand the methods used for the 
purpose a knowledge of a few facts 
regarding soil moisture is necessary. 
All soils are made up of numerous 
particles or grains, varying in size 
according to the character or typ. of 
soil. The spaces between these soil 
particles may be completely filled 
with water, which largely excludes 
the air occupying the spaces between 
the particles of cultivated soils. 
When this excess of moisture is pres- 
ent the soil will not produce most 
farm crops, and unless the water 
drains out promptly through the sub- 
soil, such soils need drainage. This 
water which drains out of soils by 
settling down into the subsoil, is 
stored up in the subsoil for future 
use of the surface soil or carried off 
into streams and other natural chan- 
nels. On the other hand, no matter 
how dry the soil may become under 
natural conditions, there will still be 
some water left in it. Even the 
driest road dust has a very thin film 
of water surrounding each particle, 
which may be driven off by heating 
to the boiling point of water. This 
very thin film of water is of no direct 
use to the plants. We find, there- 
fore, that theoretically as well as 
practically the soil may be too wet 
or too dry to properly serve the uses 
of growing plants. 


Too Little Water and Too Much. 

In soil possessing a suitable con- 
tent of water to meet the needs of 
farm crops, this film water, which 
exists in the driest soils, is increas- 
ed. The film of water surrounding 
each particle is thickened until there 
is sufficient for the plant roots to be 
able to take it up. 

This water which is available to 
the plant roots is obtained in two 
ways. First, if the soils are in prop- 
er condition, a large amount is held 
by the soil particles from the rain 
water which falls on the land. Sec- 
ond, under proper conditions the 
drainage water which settled down 
into the subsoil and was stored there 
May be brought back in suitable 
quantities to supply the needs of the 
plants. These two ways in which 
water is made available to plant roots 
in the soil, constitute the problem 
of conserving soil moisture for the 
use of the growing crops. 

Before discussing these more in 
detail, we must again call attention 
to the need for preventing an excess 
of water remaining in the soil, be- 
cause the conditions which allow the 
land to remain too wet for long pe- 
riods also interfere with the estab- 
lishment of proper conditions to re- 
tain and bring back to the soil the 
water needed during seasons of dry 
weather. An excess of water in the 
soil not only dilutes the soluble plant 
foods and excludes the air, but it also 
kills germ life and results in a me- 
chanical or physical condition of the 
soil which is neither favorable to 
the holding of moisture nor to the 
bringing of it back to the surface soil 
frem the depths below. 

Soil Conditions and the Water 

Supply. 

Water is held by or stored up in 
the soil as influenced by the follow- 
ing eonditions: 

1. By the nature or type of soil. 
Sandy soils owing to the larger size 
of the soil particles, or grains, allow 
water to run through them freely 





and retain much less than the clay 
soils which are made up of much 
smaller particles. 

2. By the amount of humus in the 
soil, which absorbs and holds much 
more moisture than either sand or 
clay. One hundred pounds of sand 
may hold 22 pounds of water; a hun- 
dred pounds of clay, 55 pounds, and 
a hundred pounds of humus, 143 
pounds. 

3. By the character of the subsoil. 
A subsoil which will retain or absorb 
large quantities of water will give 
up water to the surface soil more 
readily than a coarse, loose subsoil 
which allows water to pass from it 
more freely. 

4. By the condition of the soil. A 
fine soil that is still loose because of 
a large amount of humus present, 
will hold more moisture than one 
that is hard and compact; while a 
soil where large clods abound will 
hold less water because it can not 
readily enter these clods. 


How the Soil Water Escapes. 


When water is heated sufficiently 
it passes into the air in the form of 
vapor. From the surface of a soil 
heated by the rays of the sun, water 
also escapes in the form of invis- 
ible vapor. It is brought up from the 
soil beneath by the heat of the sun, 
as the oil is brought up out of the 
lamp by the heat of the lighted end 
of the wick. This is spoken of as 
capillary action, and it is in this 
way that the plants must be supplied 
with needed moisture during seasons 
of dry weather; for no soil can hold 
sufficient moisture in the top six or 
eight inches to supply the needs of 
a growing crop during a drouth. 
The conditions which we have named 
as favoring the storing of moisture 
in the soil also favor the pumping 
of water out of the subsoil when the 
surface becomes dry. But it is not 
sufficient that this water be brought 
up from the subsoil. It must also 
be prevented from going on out of 
the soil, or it will do the plants 
little good, because the supply avail- 
able in the subsoil may soon be- 
come exhausted. 

The growing crop gives off much 
water from its leaf surfaces, but 
this is necessary and unavoidable. 
Weeds and grass, however, must not 
be allowed to rob the crop of the 
supply of water nor should the crop 
be planted so thickly that the water 
supply will be used more rapidly than 
the powers of the soil can supply it. 

Furthermore, and of the most im- 
portance, the surface of the soil, de- 
pendimg on its condition, influences 
largely the loss of soil moisture and 
the supply left for the use of the 
plants. 


Keep the Soil Surface Leose and Fine 


If a loose soil 8 to 12 inches deep, 
well filled with humus, could always 
be maintained, the best condition for 
retaining soil moisture or preventing 
evaporation of water from the sur- 
face would be brought about by cul- 
tivating the surface to a depth of, say 
three inches. But all soils are not 
as described aud the roets of the 
growing plants are for this and other 
reasons closer the surface of the soil 
and are considerably injured by cul- 


tivating three inches deep. A com-: 


promise is therefore necessary, and 
probably from 1% to 2 inches is, 
therefore, the best depth to cultivate 
for conserving moisture. Not only 
should this shallow cultivation be 


practiced in times of dry weather, 
but at all times after the crop is 
planted on properly drained lands. 
The surface of the soil must be kept 
loose, for only in this way can the 
heat of the sun be prevented from 
freely evaporating the water from 
the surface; but in order to bring 
the water up to the roots of the 
plants the lower soil must be moder- 
ately eompact. It must also be re- 
membered that the more uneven the 
top surface the greater amount of 
soil or surface exposed to the evap- 
orating influences of the sun. A 
ridge or a furrow increases the evap- 
oration of water and should be avoid- 
ed on all dry lands. The turning 
plow used for cultivating a crop 
brings about the worst possible con- 
ditions for saving moisture, because 
it leaves the land uneven and increas- 
es the loss of water, and also injures 
the roots of the plants and reduces 
the ability of the crop to get even 
such moisture as is left in the soil. 





Building Up a Reputation as a 
Breeder. 


Messrs. Editors: In starting out 
in the hog business, it is advisable 
to get a good breed of pure-bred hogs 
and stick to it (we prefer the Duroc- 
Jerseys), and not cross and mix them 
up, as it most certainly will run the 
stock down when they are crossed up 
with other breeds, and it stands to 
reason that a hog that is being bred 
up all the time will bring more profit 
than a hog that is being run down. 

A breeder of stock hogs should be 
very careful as to what he ships out 
to a customer, as his own reputation 
as a breeder is at stake, and he 
should strive to build up the breed 
instead of lower it. A breeder ought 
to have a certain standard, and at 
weaning time, everything under that 
standard should be culled out, and 
then another rigid culling out when 
they are old enough to ship, and 
everything below standard run into 
the fattening pens and put on the 
market for pork. In this way a 
breeder is always building up his 
stock, and also building up a reputa- 
tion and one that he can maintain. 

BELSHER BROS. 

Whitesboro, Texas. 





Double the crop to the acre and 








P. M. VARN. 


It Saves 
Cotton 
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ese to thin. and less to cultivate. 


halve the cost.—Dr. S. A. Knapp. 


100) A YEAR 
For Twenty Years 
To Cow Owners 


That’s the marvelously good 
investment that nearly 1,200,000 
satisfied users are finding the 


DE LAVALCREAM SEPARATOR 


With one or more cows the correspond- 
ing size of DE LAVAL separator saves its 
cost the first year, in more and better pro- 
duct and less labor, and it may be depend- 
ed upon to go on doing so for twenty years, 
as there are already thousands of inst- 
ances to prove. 

There’s half this much saving in the use 
of a DE LAVAL over inferior separators, 


: while other separators last but from six 


months to five years instead of twenty 
years. They lose half that might be saved 
while they do last. 

That the whole separator story in a “nut 
shell” and the reason for the now nearly 
universal sale of DE LAVAL cream separ- 
ators. 

ADE LAVAL catalogue may be had for 
the asking. Likewise the trial of a DE 
DAVAL machine. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165-167 BROADWAY 178-177 WILLIAM 6T. 
NEW YORK MONTREAL 

42 E. MADISON 8T- 14 & 16 PRINCESS 6T. 
CHICAGO WINNIPEG 

DRUMM & SACRAMENTO ST® 1016 WESTERN AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








‘It is Worth Its Weight in Gold” 


THE COLE PLANTER 


Makes Bigger Crops. 


because it mixes the guano with the soil close under the seed so that the cotton is nourished 
from the time it sprouts and grows off strong and thrifty. A farmer says: ‘‘100 pounds 
of guano applied with the Coie Planter is equal to 200 pounds put out in the usual way.’’ 
The Cole Planter increases the yield a bale or more to each one-horse crop. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY 


One man and one horse at one trip prepares the seed-bed, puts in the guano, opens 
again, drops and covers the seed, all in just the right way for either Corn, Cotton, Peas, 
Sorghum, Peanuts, etc. The Cole Planter beats the world in getting a quick even stand. 
it puts one seed after anether in a straight line, thick or thin, so that it saves seed, costs 
Mr, Hearn, of Georgia, writes ‘Il would not miss plant- 
ing my crop with a Cole Planter for $200 00.” 

It 


means money to you, write at once for free catalogue and safe and easy way to order 
by mail; also name of merchant in your county who sells and guarantees Cole Planters. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Box 300, - 


- Charlotte, N. C. 
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DAYBREAK SONG. 


When star and shadow dwindle 

And fade at last away, 
While rosy fingers kindle 

The golden fires of day, 
Deep in the purple valley 

The dreamers in their trees 
Awake to sing and rally 

The faint and timid breeze. 
—Frank Dempster 
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One after one they waken 

And send their words along 
Until the hills are shaken— 

An avalanche of song! 
Then skies and earth thereunder 

And we therein who dwell 
Yield to the joy and wonder 

Of morning’s lyric spell. 
Sherman in Youth’s Companion. 








THE SCIENTIFIC SIDE OF CANNING. 


Why Foods Spoil and Some of 


the Methods Used to Preserve 


Them—wWhat “Sterilization” Means and Some of the Ways of 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh, N. C. 


Doing It. 

- T IS ONLY within recent 
years that we have come to 

‘ know why food “spoils,’’ 
what principles are involved in the 
important household art, the preser- 
vation of certain foods for future 
use. The discussion of molds, 
mildews, yeasts and bacteria as 
agencies to be taken into account 
in the “‘spoiling’’ of foods, has been 
treated in an earlier number, “The 
Handling and Storage of Food,” 
Home Circle, March 12th. The 
present-day housekeeper owes much 


































Send us your order 
for No. 26T2106 Min- 
nesota New Model ‘‘A’’ 
Drop Head Automatic 
Lift Sewing Machine. 
Weight, about 125 
pounds. 

Price, shipped 
from Day- 


ton, Ohio, $] 7385 


Complete Set of Attach- 
ments, 75 Cents Extra. 


the preservation of her food from 
the attack of ‘“‘small living things,”’ 
the molds, yeasts, mildews, bacteria. 


Old Ways and New. 


Fifty years ago housewives dried 
their fruits and vegetables for 
winter use. The exposure of foods 
to sun and air in the drying process 
is one method of “‘sterilization’’--that 
is, the killing of these minute forms 
of life by the drying process. The 


farmer housewife discovered that if 
the dried food remained dry it 
“kept” well, but if for any reason it 


Our Catalog 
describes Sew- 
ing Machines 
from $8.45 up. 
Fill out the 
coupon. 


This Six-Drawer Automatic Lift Drop Head 
Style Sewing Machine 


Has the following special features which have made this model famous: 














Ball Bearing 
Short Needles 
Extra Long Shuttle 


Disc Tension 
Automatic Bobbin Winder 
Special Needle Plate 


Independent Positive Cam Take-Up 
Automatic Tension Release 

Extra Large and Strong Feed 
Round and Hardened Needle Bar 








OUR SPECIAL SEWING MACHINE CATALOG is a book you must have if you 





contemplate buying a sewing machine. 


It shows all our various models, many 


of them in colors just as they appear; illustrates the various parts, tells you all 
about everything you want to know, explains fully our twenty-year guarantee, 


our three months’ trial contract, and dese 


ments. 


ribes the uses of all the special attach- 


Fill out this coupon carefully with your name and address. The very day 
we receive it we will send you a free copy 


of our special Sewing Machine Catalog. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





S. M.— Progressive Farmer 
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Chicago, Ill. 
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became moist it immediately spoiled, 
all because, quite unknown to her, 
{moisture is required for growth of 
these life forms. Salt, sugar, alco- 
hol, vinegar, wood smoke have long 
been known and employed in pre- 
serving foods. The application of 
heat as a preservative, that is, the 
killing of ‘‘germs’” or sterilization 
by heat is of later origin and is the 
underlying principle of ‘canning”’ 
fruit and vegetables. The process of 
canning and preserving is a process 
that must be carried on during the 
months of production of the food 
supply, offers to the housewife a 
picture of an overheated kitchen 
and hours of exhaustive labor in the 
accomplishment. Combined with the 
intense labor and the hit or miss re- 
sults in the process, it is small won- 
der that this part of the food supply 
is too frequently a purchased product 
by the farm housewives. Again the 
scientific laboratory has come to our 
relief, and to-day all of our fruits 
and vegetables may be canned at 
home with scarcely any extra labor. 
Many of our well-to-do farm homes 
are equipped with canning outfits, 
which is worthy of commendation; 
but to the housewife whose finances 
are too limited for the necessary 
outlay, with the utensils she has at 
her disposal, without any apprecia- 
ble labor, she may provide a large 
variety of table delicacies for the 
unproductive months of the year. 
The old method of heating or “‘ster- 
ilizing’’ the-can, cooking the food to 
kill the germs, the packing and seal- 
ing process with all the attendant 
dangers from dust particles which 
aid in transferring the germs from 
place to place, has given way to a 
wonderfully simple process. 


German and American Methods. 


Last summer while visiting 
schools of cookery in Europe I chanc- 
ed to find several of these schools at 
the height of the canning season. 
There I saw cold, raw fruits and 
vegetables carefully packed in cans, 
filled with cold water, the rubber 
ring and cover adjusted, first loosely, 
later, after application of heat, se- 
curely, the cans placed in a vessel 
of cold water which was brought to 
a specified temperature where it re- 
mained for a specified time, when 
the cans were removed, ready for 
winter use. A process that formerly 
involved standing over a heated 
stove for hours, numerous spoons, 
pans, Kettles, cloths, was here car- 
ried on with no outlay of time and 
a practical elimination of utensils; 
simply the glass cans, a thermome- 
ter and the apparatus which contain- 
ed the water. The whole process of 
sterilization was thus accomplished 
thoroughly, and by a simple, easy 
process. 

We are indebted to our Ger- 
man neighbors for the pioneer 
work in this field. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has is- 
sued a bulletin which gives details 
of this process and shows how it 
may be done with home apparatus. 
Mr. §S. B. Shaw, of the North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture, has 
simplified the method still further 
and has, in a lately issued bulletin, 
given rules by which home canning of 
fruits and vegetables may be success- 
fully accomplished without a pen- 
ny’s outlay for equipment. 

The German method of canning 
involves the use of special apparatus 
and sufficient steam pressure to kill 
all the living forms that are present 
in the jar and upon the food. In 
the ordinary kitchen equipment 
steam pressure is practically impos- 
sible, hence another method of ster- 
ilization has been devised by which 
the bacteria, molds and other plant 
life are killed. This process is 


tion.”” Most germs are destroyed at 
a boiling temperature and but for a 
unique plan by which they are repro- 
duced, the method of sterilization 
would be simple. For the preserva- 
tion of life, bacteria, under adverse 
conditions—lack of moisture, food 
supply or unfavorable temperature, 
—are able to encase themselves in 
a hard outer covering which is pe- 
culiarly resistant to heat, cold, 
drouth or absence of food. This is 
known as the “spore” stage of the 
germ and in this state they may re- 
main inactive for an indefinite time. 
The first day’s cooking, as suggested 
in Mr. Shaw’s article, is sufficient to 
kill the active germs or “vegetative 
forms” but is not sufficient to kill 
the ‘“‘spore forms.’’ Upon cooling, 
the spores present in the jar after 
the first day’s heating find conditions 
favorable to growth, warmth, modis- 
ture and food, consequently the spore 
is promptly changed into the vegeta- 
tive form and begins to act at once 
upon the contents of the can. The 
second day’s sterilization, therefore, 
finds the germs in their susceptible 
stage which means that they are de- 
stroyed. The third day’s steriliza- 
tion is recommended as a precaution- 
ary measure, simply to overtake any 
late-developing spores that may re- 
sist the other two applications of 
heat. 

In this discontinuous process it 
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should be noted that fruits are sub- 
jected to heat for a much shorter 
period than vegetables. Long heat- 
ing destroys the flavor and color of 
fruits. In a pamphlet upon the 
Weck method of canning, a process 
I saw practiced in Germany, berries 
are given a much shorter period of 
sterilization than are apples, pears, 
quinces and other fruits. 

As a home process with home ap- 
paratus we shall probably find experi- 
mentation valuable if we are seeking 
the best possible results from this 
method. It will be interesting to col- 
lect the experiences of our experi- 
menters and formulate something 
definite for another season’s opera- 
tion. 





HOW TO COOK ASPARAGUS. 


Four Ways of Serving This Delicious 
Vegetable. 


Asparagus is one of the world’s 
most prized vegetables. It has been 
cultivated since the days of the 
Greeks and Romans and was spoken 
of by one poet, “Cratinus,” 500 
years B. C. It contains 91.7 per 
cent water, 2.2 per cent tissue-form- 
ing, and 2.9 pér cent energy-produc- 
ing substance, so it is like the aver- 
age green vegetable in composition. 
Onions and asparagus are the only 
vegetables. that contain appreciable 
amounts of uric acid forming bodies, 
so while they are excellent for the 
average person they are to avoided 
by the rheumatic. 


Boiled Asparagus. 


Cut off the bottoms of the aspara- 
gus to get rid of the sandy surface, 
wash it and tie in small bunches. 
— into vr | — un- 
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MAKE YOUR HOME LIKE THIS. 

















Just now every porch over which a wistaria climbs is a thing 
of beauty and sweetness, a delight to every passer-by. Later 
will come roses and honeysuckles and clematis and morning 
glories and all the rest,—a whole season’s succession of verdure 
and blossom and fragrance. Even the poorest in taste must 
appreciate the greater charm of this porch above what it would 
be without vines and plants; and it is so easy to have these 
things that it ts strange that any home should lack them. 

Once again let us urge you to make the home beautiful this 
year with flowers and grass, shrubbery and vines. 
late to begin, and you can not do a finer thing. 
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[Courtesy Rural New Yorker. 


It is not too 








til soft, which will be about 15 min- 
utes. Leave the tips out of water 
the first ten minutes. Drain, remove 
the string and spread with soft but- 
ter, allowing a tablespoon of butter 
to a small bunch. It is nicest served 
on buttered or milk toast. 


Asparagus in White Sauce. 


Cook the asparagus as in preced- 
ing recipe and when in the serving 
dish pour over it a white sauce 
made by putting 2 teaspoons of flour 
into two tablespoons of butter that 
is bubbling on the stove, then adding 
1 cup milk or cream and bringing to 
a boil. Season with salt and pepper. 


Asparagus Soup. 


Make a white sauce and into it 
scrape or grate a very little onion. 
Cut off the asparagus and boil in 
salted water 5 minutes. Boil the 
rest of the asparagus 30 minutes, rub 
through a sieve and put it, the tips, 
and the white sauce together. Sea- 
son well and serve very hot. 


Asparagus Salad. 


Place three or four stalks of cold 
cooked asparagus on a lettuce leaf 
and serve with salad dressing to 
which has been added % tablespoon 
tomato catsup. French dressing is 
best. It makes a very pretty salad 
if a ring.of bright red sweet pepper 
is cut out and placed on the lettuce, 
under the asparagus. 

MRS. W. N. HUTT. 





It Pays to Can for the Market. 


I cannot imagine any investment 
that would yield more profit than 
the purchase of a $10 or $12 canning 
outfit. 

I use the Raney $10 outfit, and it is 
just the right size for family use. One 





woman of ordinary strength can run 
one of them successfully. I have 
often put up from 60 to 100 cans in 
one day, doing all the work myself. 
If one has help in preparing fruit and 
packing cans, from 200 to 400 cans 
per day can be put up with that size 
outfit. 

The little $5 canner is a nice little 
outfit, and one can put up 200 or 300 
cans each year with one of those, but 
for market canning I would recom- 
mend a larger outfit. 

Some recommend the use of home- 
made canners. I think it poor econ- 
omy to begin canning with a home- 
made canner when one can be bought 
with the necessary attachments for 
$5 or $10. I consider the book of 
instructions alone to be worth that, 
to an inexperienced person. 

Perhaps some might think it would 
be difficult to dispose of goods when 
canned, as there are so many who put 
up goods for the market. It is just 
like it is with wheat, corn, bacon, 
butter, chickens and eggs, it is hard 
to supply the demand for canned 
goods, as there are so many people 
to be fed in the large cities, and the 
goods canned on the farm are so 
much better than the factory canned 
goods, they demand better prices. It 
is an easy matter to find customers 
for home-carmned goods. 

MRS. NOLIE WALKER. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 





Home Canning a Profitable Employ- 
ment for Women. 

There is a growing demand for 
Southern canned goods in the North- 
ern markets, not for the product of 
large canners, but for hand-packed 
goods put up by small canners. I 
heard of a lady in the South who had 
been in the habit of canning each sea- 





son several hundred cans of wild 
blackberries, both for her own use 
and that of her friends. She was 
careful in her work and the result 
was an extra fine article. Some of 
her fruit came under the notice of a 
New York broker, who was so im- 
pressed with its excellence that he 
secured for her an order from one 
large grocery establishment for 4,000 
cans at a very fancy price, such as 
the lady had never dreamed of ask- 
ing. 

It is not necessary to raise all the 
produce yourself. There are many 
fruit and truck growers who are glad 
to raise their entire crop for the 
canneries at a certain fair price, rath- 
er than take the risk of shipping to 
a distant market with the uncertain- 
ty of profit or loss. While the price 
paid for produce by these small can- 
ners must necessarily be small, yet 
they often realize more than they do 
for shipments. The canner prices 
are sure. There are no glutted mar- 
kets. No exorbitant freight charges 
and no dishonest commission men to 
put the balance on the wrong side 
for the grower. W. T. BLAND 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 





It all amounts to this: that the 
best planting, like the best music, is 
possible only with the best and ten- 
derest feeling and the closest living 
with nature. One’s place grows to 


be a reflection of himself, changing 
as he changes, and expressing his life 
and sympathy to the last.—Prof. L. 
H. Bailey. 
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Editorial Gleanings. 


A ON’T THINK because you can’t spell and 
f | have never studied grammar that you can’t 

write something for The Progressive Far- 
mer and Gazette. Some of the best letters we 
ever print are from men who can’t write a sen- 
tence without mis-spelling a word, and who break 
all the rules that Lindley Murray ever thought to 
print. We are always glad to put these letters in 
the proper shape, however, and we find that the 
homely common-sense contained in some of them 
makes them worth more than the productions of 


some of our foremost college professors. 
& 
Mr. E. W. Dobbs, of South Carolina, has just 


sent check to send The Progressive Farmer and 
Gazette one year to fourteen tenants and friends. 
No farm owner can afford to have a tenant who 


doesn’t read the best farm literature. 
& 
The Southern Workman puts the case for good 


roads just as it ought to be, when it says: “Men 
are coming to see that it is unfair to penalize 
those who remain in the country districts to till 
the soil by compelling them to haul their products 
over bad roads.” 


Js 
This issue might almost be called a ‘‘Canning 


Special,’”’ and we commend to every reader a thor- 
ough study of the different articles on this subject 
as well as of the advertisements of canning out- 
fits. There is not much to can yet; but now is the 
accepted time to plant crops for canning later and 
to get a canning outfit. A supply of canned goods 
next winter means more money and better health. 
You can not afford to neglect having such a sup- 
ply; so get busy right now. 


In our opinion, the passage of no measure now 
before Congress would be worth more to the farm- 
ers of the country than would the establishment 
of a parcels post. Most farmers favor it, too; 
but there is just one way for them to getit. That 
way is to let their representatives know that they 
want it. We wish every reader would write at 





once to his Congressman and Senators and ask 
them these three questions: ‘‘Do you favor a par- 
cels post? If you do not, why? If you do, what 
are you doing to obtain it?’”’ We would like to 
have the letters you get, too, or copies of them. 
Let’s get down to business, friends, and see that 
a parcels post is established. We can do it if 
we try. 


“‘No paper is better than the worst humbug ad- 
vertised in its columns.’’ So says an exchange 
on its editorial page. Yet in the same issue are 
advertisements of ‘“‘vitalizers’; dropsy, rheuma- 
tism and consumption cures, and ‘“‘men wanted” to 
make $100 a month and expenses. We agree with 
the editor; but we are sorry that he does not take 
a look over his own advertising columns. 


& 

Dr. Cooper Curtice, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who has had many years’ 
experience in tick eradication work, says that the 
idea that burning off the forests will get rid of 
the cattle tick is all wrong. “It is true that at 
certain times of the year burning the grass on an 
enclosed field may remove the ticks wherever the 
fire travels, but even then many places remain 
unburned and the owner depends on the fire for 
eradication, and consequently fails. Whenever 
the grass is repeatedly burned, the roots become 
eventually destroyed, the sweeter grasses give way 
to the more resistant, and finally the latter perish. 
Firing the leaves has not eradicated ticks, al- 
though followed for years.” Farming with fire 
is pretty generally very poor farming, and unre- 
strained fire in a forest is always harmful. 


Js 

According to Dr. A. D. Melvin, of the United 
States Bureau of Animal Industry, the average 
value of Southern cattle sold in Northern markets 
has been increased $3 per head by the eradication 
of the cattle tick. This represents a clear gain of 
$3,000,000; and all of ft goes to those seotions 
that have freed themselves of the tick. As a re- 
sult of this work, Dr. Melvin says: 

“More cattle are being raised, and a better 
grade of breeding stock is being introduced; 
calves grow faster, and cattle put on flesh 
more rapidly during the grazing season and 
go into the winter in better condition because 
of the absence of the ticks; they can be 
marketed without quarantine restrictions, 
and higher prices are being obtained; dairy 
cows give a larger yield of milk, and values 
of farm lands are enhanced.” 

Why should not every State and every county 
in the South get busy and rid itself of this great 
hindrance to progress? 





Why the Boys Beat the Men Raising 
Corn. 


HY IS IT THAT the boys who join the corn 
clubs make such large yields, while the 
average corn yields of the South remain so 

low? No doubt these boys have the advantage of 

good land, but they beat the men on the same 
sort of land. 

The answer to theequestion is not hard to find. 
These boys employ modern ideas, up-to-date in- 
formation, and approved methods of cultivation. 
They know nothing of corn growing to begin with, 
and know that they do not. Many of the men know 
nothing of corn growing, but don’t know it. The 
boys have nothing to unlearn and all to learn. 
They go about their tasks ready to learn, and read, 
and study the literature of the question with 
minds open to instruction. In short, they learn, 
and praetice modern, scientific methods of corn 
growing, and consequently succeed. The men 
must follow the same course to produce large 
yields. 

The fact that these boys are more open te in- 
struction, that they learn more readily because of 
no prejudices to overcome and no long-formed 
habits to change, brings home to us the im- 
portance of agricultural instruction in the rural 
schools. To fit the teaching of our schools to the 
life of the pupils is necessary before the gospel of 
good farming can reach the hearts of all the peo- 
ple. When will our rural school authorities wake 
up to this fact and attain the courage to act? 


) 





That Puny Boy or Girl. 


we are republishing the article setting 

forth the symptoms of hookworm disease 
or ground itch anemia. The hookworm usually 
enters the body through the sole of the foot, and 
now that barefoot-time is here again, there will, 
doubtless, be thousands and thousands of new 
eases in our territory, in addition to the thousands 
of cases already existing. 

Look over the list of symptoms of hookworm 
disease, and if you have a child, or if a tenant or 
neighbor has a child, who is lacking in vigor, 
sallow or undersized, see if he or she does not 
prebably need the cheap and simple treatment 
which may quickly bring back health and the joy 
of living. 

For generations children in the South have suf- 
fered and died from this hookworm disease or 
anemia because the true cause was not known, 
and the child was treated for malaria, or else sim- 
ply regarded as “‘puny” or “runty,”’ and left un- 
treated. Now the cause of the trouble is known, 
a cure may be easily effected, and the father or 
mother who neglects to apply the remedy sins 
against Heaven and against the future of the 
child. To let a bey or girl mope along and pos- 
sibly die because the parents are so ignorant or 
conceited as to think they know more than the 
doctors about the existence of hookwormn, is trag- 
edy deep enough for tears and folly deep enough 
for anger. 

Even if it were only a matter of getting better 
work and better study from your child, there 
would be abundant reason for giving the treat- 
ment, for it is the testimony of Dr. John A. Fer- 
rell that ‘‘a ehild will assimilate 25 to 50 per cent 
more knowledge in school, and in the factory do 
20 to 40 per cent more work after being cured 
than when the disease exists.’’ And of course, a 
boy or girl’s ability to work will increase after 
cure just as much on the farm as in the factory. 

If you have a boy or girl, or if there is a boy 
or girl on your farm, showing symptoms of the 
disease, see a doctor. 


KK OUR Two-Minute Health Talk this week 





Our Legume Special. 





OW ABOUT your part in that Legume Spe- 
cial, week after next? We expect to make 
it one of the very best issues that we have 

ever published—one of the most informing, most 
helpful, most vitally insistent and important in 
its message. It is not too much to say that the 
growing of legumes in a proper rotation is the 
first great step in the upbuilding of Southern 
soils; and it is upon the upbuilding of the soil 
that the permanent prosperity of any agricultural 
community must be founded. 

Cowpeas, soy beans, bur clover, alfalfa, lezpe- 
deza, crimson clover, peanuts—we expect to have 
every one of these crops discussed by men who 
know from actual experience what they are talk- 
ing about. To you who read this, we also send 
an urgent invitation to come in and tell us what 
you know about any of these crops that may be 
of value to your fellow farmers. If you have 
found out anything of interest along any line of 
legume farming, won’t you let us have it? Make 
it short, plain and to the point, and send it in, 
right now. We need it. 














A Thought for the Week. 


Fe) WE TENDENCIES which seem to threaten 
1 our democracy do not spring out of our 

: industrial spirit; they do not belong to 
our industrial methods. They come out of the 
social realm, and should be credited to the weak- 
ness and the insincerity of our social sentiments, 
standards, and customs. They are the creations 
of men and women who are the beneficiaries of 
the wealth produced by industry and who use it 
to set up false and undemocratic ideals of society 
and to parade the forms of aristocracy in a most 
harassing way. The chief danger, if there is any 
danger, is in the parlor, not in the shop. Ameri- 
cans are democratic enough in the scenes of 
work; they become suspicious when they lay off 
their working clothes and put on dress suits and 
pass into the social world. Then human sym- 
pathy seems to chill. Then the laborer comes in 
contact with a spirit which he resents. It is in 


the snebbishness of the parlor, the arrogance of 
the social spirit that American democracy reaches 
its lowest point and seems to have its least 
chance.—Dr. John C. Kilgo. 
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‘“What’s The News?” 


By E. E. MILLER. 
































The Return of Mr. Roosevelt. 


ITH HIS return to civilization, Mr. Roose- 
Wi velt is again occupying his accustomed 
M¥(W)i place in the largest headlines of the news- 
papers, the world over. It began in Cairo, Egypt, 
where he made some speeches so bitterly assailing 
the National Party that it was thought wise to 
guard the house where he was staying. Coming 
from Egypt to Rome, he followed the usual cus- 
tom of asking for an audience with the Pope. In 
his reply Cardinal Merry del Val, the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, informed him that the Pope would 
be glad to grant the audience, “and hoped that 
nothing would arise to prevent it,” referring to 
the visit of Mr. Fairbanks to the Methodist Church 
in Rome. Mr. Roosevelt declined to agree to any 
conditions, and the visit was not made. The 
feeling caused by the recent Fairbanks incident 
was small compared to that developed by this oc- 
curence. Mr. Roosevelt at once asserted that it 
was merely a personal matter, and that no im- 
portance should be attached to it by either Cath- 
olics or Protestants. To emphasize his view of 
the matter, following a rather imprudent state- 
ment by the leader of the Methodist comgrega- 
tion, he called off a reception which had been 
planned in his honor by the American colony in 
Rome; but he could not keep from becoming the 
hero of the Anti-Clerical Party in Italy, which has 
since greeted him with unbounded enthusiasm 
wherever he has appeared. In company with the 
King of Italy, he has been received with the 
greatest enthusiasm by the Italian masses. 

The effect of this episode, in connection with 
the similar affair in which Mr. Fairbanks partici- 
pated, has been to call fresh attention to the dif- 
ference between Old-World and American ideals. 
Very few people seem to think that either Mr. 
Fairbanks or Mr. Roosevelt should have acted 
differently, many Catholics, even, commending 
their action. Some Methodist bishops have taken 
occasion to say harsh things of Roman Catholic 
intolerance, and Archbishop Ireland has made a 
bitter attack on the Methodists in Rome; but 
most people seem to see in the whole affair only 
a difference in the point of view. To the Pepe, it 
doubtless seems his right to insist that his visitors 
shall not visit those he does not like, while to 
Americans the right of every man to choose his 
own company seems something too sacred to be 
questioned even by the head of the world’s great- 
est church. 


az 
The Administration’s Troubles 


{ HILE MR. ROOSEVELT did not hesitate to 
Wi take part in Egyptian politics, he has per- 

sistently refused to discuss the American 
politicai situation. An unauthenticated, but gen- 
erally accepted, rumor, however, says that he will 
come back to give his unqualified endorsement to 
the course of President Taft, and the administra- 
tion circles are consequently in good spirits over 
his return. 

Of more immediate consequence, however, is 
the action of the Indiana Republicans in their re- 
cent State convention where they endorsed Presi- 
dent Taft in the most perfunctory manner, and 
following a speech by Senator Beveridge, one of 
the leaders in the fight against the Payne-Aldrich 
bill, unanimously endorsed him for re-election and 
applauded his course during the recent session of 
Congress. Mr. Beveridge’s attack on the Tariff 
Bill is regarded as one of his most brilliant 
speeches. The following paragraph in regard to 
the sugar schedule is an example of the spirit of 
his address: 


“IT could not stand for the obsolete and 
infamous sugar schedule which no man in 
Indiana can read and understand, but which 
the Sugar Trust can read and understand; 
yet efforts to change that schedule were op- 
posed by Democratic votes. We reduced the 
tariff on refined sugar five cents per one hun- 
dred pounds—one-twentieth of one eent, a 
half of one mill, a pound—which was worse 
than no reduction because it ean not possibly 
affect the price and, therefore, is a deception. 


Yet that was one of the boasted reductions we 
hear of.” 





This action of the Indiana Republicans is prob- 
ably the hardest blow that has yet been struck 
at the administration. 





LETTERS TO THE FARMER BOY 


IV.—A Personal Request of Every Boy Who Wants to Become a Good Farmer. 


Y DEAR FARMER BOY: 





ways. 


Raleigh, N. C., April 16, 1910. 


At this point in our correspondence, and unless it should become 
too one-sided, I am writing this letter because I wish to hear from you and because I believe 
that you and The Progressive Farmer and Gazette can help each other in a great many 


In ten or fifteen years the boys now on the farms of the South will be the men in charge of 


those farms. 
things well worth doing: 


If during that ten or fifteen years we can work together, we can do at least two 
(1) We can help you to learn and do those things which will give you 


most pleasure and which will be worth more to you than you could now guess, or than we would 


care to state. (2) Working together you can do 


more than any other force on earth to make 


Southern farms really attractive places to work and live on. -Believing that you can do these 
things, we want to join hands with you, if you will let us, and give you the help of the whole Pro- 


gressive Farmer and Gazette Family. 


Before we can work together best, and help each other most, we must get better acquainted. 
As the first step towards getting to know each other better, we are marking this letter and send- 


ing it to several thousand boys. 
sider it as a personal letter from us to you. 


In reply, we want you to write a letter to the Editor right away. 


And if you get one of these marked copies, we want you to con- 


Do not fail to do this; we 


want to hear from every one of you. Do not be afraid of making mistakes in composition or spell- 
ing; that are used to that, and well remember when we couldn’t write as well as you can. 


We want you to write us about the things you want to write about. 
father, sister, or older brother tell you what to write. 


at this time. 
own way, about the things you want to tell us. 


Don’t let your mother, 
We don’t want a letter from any of them 


If we did, we would have written them. We want a letter from you, written in your 


And then we would like you to write us about the things on the farm that you like, and also 


about the things you don’t like. 


Tell us of the things you want to do, no matter what they are. 


If you would like to see anything on the farm, or in the home changed, tell us what it is, and why 


you want a change. 


If you want to follow some other business than farming, tell us why. Ask 
us any questions you may want to about anything that interests you. 
boy; not just in the way we would prefer to help him, but in the way he wants help. 


Our aim is to help the farm 
We can 


help you only through giving you more knowledge, but this is the most powerful help you can re- 


ceive. 


The writer of this letter is not an old man and still remembers very clearly his boyhood days 


spent on the farm; but he has a boy of his own now at the Mississippi A. & M. College. 


He be- 


lieves in boys; he likes boys, and wants them to write him about their troubles and their pleasures— 


what they want to do and what they don’t want to do. 


he can preach to you, or scold, or give you advice. 


He does not want you to write him so that 
Boys receive too much of all these already. His 


whole purpose in writing you is that he may helP you to learn and do the things you ought to do 


and want to do. So write him a letter right now. 


We are sending marked copies of this article to several thousand boys in the Boys’ Corn 
Clubs, because we have their names and we want to hear from them, but we want to hear from all 


other farmer boys, too. 


Sincerely yours, 
TAIT BUTLER, 
Associate Editor. 








It is reported, too, from Washington that Presi- 
dent Taft has decided to begin a vigorous cam- 
paign defending his course, and that members of 
his Cabinet and leading ‘‘regulars” in both Senate 
and House will at once take the stump. 


2 
Current Political Topics. 


Oy Tennessee the Democratic Party seems 
\ Sy to be hopelessly divided. Governor Patter- 

son, who is in complete control of the party 
machinery, called a primary for the nomination of 
all State officers and a United States Senator. The 
plan proposed gives extraordinary powers to a 
board of five selected by the State Executive 
Committee, and already three members of the 
State Supreme Court, State Treasurer Folk, Sen- 
ator Frazier and other prospective candidates, 
have declined to enter the primary. In some 
counties the party is divided into two organiza- 
tions, and it is even hinted that there may be two 
sets of candidates for all State officers. 

Investigation in the New York Legislature as to 
the charges of bribery brought against State Sen- 
ator Allds ended by the charges being sustained 
by the Senate by a vote of 40 to 9. Senator Allds 
immediately resigned and Senator Conger, who 
brought the charges, and against whom in turn 
charges were being prepared, has also resigned. 
The investigation has made it clear that bribery 
in Albany had been reduced to a system, and that 
certain leading members of both the Republican 
and Democratic organizations in that State made 
a practice of holding up public-service and other 
corporations, either by demanding money to de- 
feat bills to which these corporations were op- 
posed, or by themselves introducing measures 
against the corporations and withdrawing them 
only when paid for it. 

In Pittsburg, Frank Hoffstot, President of the 
Pressed Steel Car Company, has been indicted, 
charged with paying $52,000 to have three banks 
with which he was connected named as depos- 
itories for the city funds. Emil Winter, another 
banker, has plead guilty to the charge of paying 
$20,000 to a former councilman, and the rotten- 
ness of the whole city administration becomes 
more apparent with every day’s investigation. 

In this cennection it is interesting to note that 
Columbia, S. C., has adopted the commission form 





of government by an almost unanimous vote. The 
substitution of a strong executive board elected by 
the whole city for the ward alderman system, to- 
gether with the adoption of the initiative and 
referendum, seems to offer the one hopeful solu- 
tion for the perplexing problem which presents 
itself in the redemption of American city govern- 
ment from the wholesale corruption which has be- 
come so appallingly common. 

The charges of bribery in connection with the 
Mississippi Senatorial election are still being in- 
vestigated, but no definite conclusion can yet be 
formed from the evidence offered. 

A very stringent measure to prevent the deal- 
ing in cotton futures ‘as been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, last week, Emil 
Seydel, a Socialist, was elected mayor of the city, 
and the Socialists will also control the board of 
aldermen. 

Recent electivo'is in the Northwest have result- 
ed in a decided extension of dry territory. In 
Michigan over three hundred saloons were voted 
out of existence in one day. On the other hand, 
the liquor men have been making some gains in 
Tllinois. 

The committee which has been investigating 
the Brownsville, Texas, riots about which so 
much was made three years ago, has decided that 
the negro soldiers were guilty of shooting up the 
town, as was charged at the time. 


2 
Our Celestial Visitor. 


HE RETURN of Halley’s comet to human 
AR view this month again brings us a sense of 
the littleness of our earth and of our kin- 

ship with the infinite. Every seventy-five years 
this comet comes within human vision; for thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight years it then whirls through 
unimaginable distances beyond our earth and then 
turns, for a like period of time, crashing through 
infinite space until it again completes its circuit 
back to us, heedless of the generations that have 
come and gone in the intervening years. Because 


few of those who see it once ever live to see it 
again, there is peculiar interest in its re-appear- 
ance. The comet is now visible just before dawn, 
and may be seen near the eastern horizon. 
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“.. Build With Concrete 


As lumber grows dearer, year after year, concrete takes its 
place as the farmer’s building material. 

farmers are now building all outbuildings with concrete, 
as well as drinking-troughs, fence-posts, walls, porches 
and cellars, and dry walks around the farm. 
Concrete cannot burn; it never wears out; is always 
clean; never requires repairs; and many of the small 
improvements you yourself can build. 


Many progressive 





/ ATLAS, 220 CEMENT 





This book is tree. 


“The standard American brand of cement is ATLAS. 

test for composition, fineness, color and strength. 

ATLAS Portland Cement is made of genuine Portland Cement rock. 
It contains no furnace slag. There is only one quality of ATLAS manu- 
7 factured—the best that can be made and the same for everybody. 


Write Today for FREE Book 


You will need our book—‘‘Concrete Construction About the Home and on the Farm.”” 
It tells how to make and use concrete, and all its 

directions are in plain and simple language. It 

contains 168 pages and 150 pictures. 
will find plans, diagrams and specifications for 
concrete stables, chicken-houses, cellars, steps, 
fence-posts, barns, and other farm structures, 
Write for it today. 
Ask your dealer for ATLAS. 

_supply you, write to 
The ATLAS Portland CEMENT Co. 
Dept.117 30 Broad Street, New York 


Daily Productive Capacity Over 50,000 Barrels— 
the Largest in the World, 


It stands every 


In it you one gustascooo 
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Roofings 





“ACME” 


Double Flint-Coated Roofing 
(Sanded both sides.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
per suqare. 


**ELECTROID” 


(Smooth finish.) 


1 ply at $1.30; 2 ply at $1.90; 3 ply at $2.25 
‘per square. 


** UNIVERSAL” 


Gravel Surface 
(Washed Sea Gravel.) 


One weight only; very heavy, at? 2.60 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of 
Ready-to-lay Asphalt Roofing that money 
can buy—and are more economical, as 
they will last longer, from 10 to 20 years, 
with but little care. 

The prices named include sufficient 
Large Headed Galvanized Nails and 
Liquid Cement Coating. which are placed 
in the core of each roll, to properly lay 
the same. 


We Prepay Freight to Your Railroad Station 
We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roof- 

ings and Building papers, but the above 

are the best and most economical. 
Samples and Catalog *F”’ mailed free 

for the asking. 

Carolina Portland Cement Company 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Get our prices Cement, Lime, Plaster, etc. 


















SCALE 


Indispensable on every farm; 
saves the time and money you 
<6} wouldspendon a public scale,and 


assures perfect accuracy al- 
ways. Priced within 


Write KE zen reach hi good fora life- 
‘or me. Oagood Sealc Co., 
Catalogue Fro aa eget Seat N.Y. 





PilSave You $50 


On a Manure Spreader 
-If You'll Let Me 


is is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Ba —and give you my $50.00 Saving Price and Special 
Proposition. You can saveas See peneweriny this little ad- 
vertisement as if it pe 

My Spreader pos 
than any Spreader 
ter what the price—so 














stamped thelr O. K. on 
my spreader and money. 
saving price. My Special 
Proposition wil interest you 
‘oes a postal addressed to Gal- 
joway Of Waterloo, Iowa, will 
bring you everything postpaid. 
Will You Pay a Penny For 4 
The Poste! and Save $50.00? 
Ad‘sess Wm. pamerernye Be Pros. 
WM. CALLOWAY 
679CGalloway Sta. Gatestes, ta. 
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makes the roots go deeper and the crops grow. 
why and how todrain. We make a superior clay tile at reasonable prices. 





—FARM DRAIN TILE 


(Made of Clay) 





WRITE FOR FREE PAMPHLET and prices. 


phono ae ian Co., 


Proper use of drain tile will solve half your 
farm troubles. Tens of thousands of acres of 
good land are unproductive for want of proper 
tile drainage. The cost is small as compared 
to results obtained in increased crops. Tile 
prevents souring, and damage by stagnant 
water. It lets the air in, warms the Fn 

ells 


Pomona. N. C. 








“MARLBORO COUNTY, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


A Great Agricultural Section—Good Soil but Expensive Meth- 
ods—What One Boy Has Been Doing. 


By Prof. D. N. Barrow, South Carolina Field Editor. 


, SPENT A FEW days in Marl- 
KH boro County, visiting schools, 

giving the thirty-seven boys 
who have joined the corn club such 
helpful suggestions as they seem to 
need and also explaining to them, the 
rest of the school, and the teachers, 
some of the fundamental principles 
that underly modern agricultural 
practices. 


This work appeals to me especially, 
for it is in these children attending 
the rural schools that the desire for 
a farm life must be implanted if we 
are to effectively stop the exodus of 
the best blood to the cities. Then, 
too, by getting the boy interested one 
is sure to reach ‘‘Daddy,”’ because the 
latter will be ashamed to have 
“Johnny” beat him raising corn or 
cotton. 


Over a hundred farmers, farmers’ 
wives and children were present at 
Antioch, two schools having combin- 
ed. It was hard to tell who gave the 
closest attention, the grown folks or 
the children, the boys or the girls. 
Besides explaining to the boys how to 
select and breed seed corn. I spent a 
little time explaining how plants ger- 
minate and grow, and what materials 
plants used. In order to fix the mean- 
ing of the different materials upon 
the minds of the hearers, many of 
these elements, such as oxygen, hy- 
drogen, carbonic acid and nitrogen, 
were made before the audience by 
means of a few simple chemicals and 
a laboratory consisting mainly of 
empty bottles, a home-made alcohol 
lamp, a thimble, broom wire, a few 
matches, such materials as are readi- 





ly at the disposal of any teacher. 
Judging from the interest of these 
children, the teachers will find such 
exercises great helps in awakening 
the interest in their schools. 

A drive through Marlboro with 
such a pleasant companion as Super- 
intendent of Schools Easterling, at 
this time of the year is certainly in- 
teresting. The “lonely country” has 
certainly disappeared, for on all sides 
the fields were swarming with labor- 
ers busy preparing for the coming 
crop. 


The Need of Better Methods. 


Marlboro brags about her crops, 
and has reason to, but one can readi- 
ly see why these soils should be pro- 
ductive. A sandy loam with the clay 
from a few inches to two feet, pos- 
sesses all the mechanical condition 
that could be desired, and the under- 
lying stratum of clay serves as a pan 
to hold the fertility within reach of 
the plants. The preparation that is 
being given for both cotton and corn 
is beautiful as far as it goes, but 
when one sees this being done with 
a little Dixie plow hitched to a $250 
mule, guided by Sambo; when one 
measures and finds that this unequal- 
ed pair of workers is actually plow- 
ing to the magnifiicent depth of 3 
inches‘and turning a furrow nearly 6 
inches wide—plowing out a whole 4- 
foot row (with the exception of the 
center balk) in 6 furrows—one won- 
ders what would become of the farm- 
ers of Marlboro County if the idea 
should happen to take root that may- 
be they could make their _cotton 
cheaper. Nowhere in this State is 





there a finer opportunity for the use 
of labor-saving implements. Owing 
to the fine mechanical condition of 
the soil, deep plowing, especially at 
this season of the year, may not be 
so much needed, but one feels cer- 
tain that had this been done in the 
fall and winter and been followed by 
a winter cover crop, that the large 
quantities fo guano that were going 
into the ground upon every hand, 
could be very materially reduced. 
But laying aside considerations of 
depth, one shudders to think of the 
amount of energy wasted upon each 
of those rows. 


How Labor and Energy Are Wasted. 


Think of that nigger and that mule 
walking nearly four miles to bed one 
acre of land, when the same nigger 
and one more mule could have ac- 
complished the same work, the nigger 
riding, and hence going faster, by 
traveling less than three-quarters of 
a mile. Maybe it would have re- 
quired three mules to have done the 
extra work, but it is cheaper to feed 
three mules than two extra negroes, 
especially when the one negro is do- 
ing the work of nearly five others. 
Such a saving is very possible on the 
lands for they are so nearly level that 
straight rows 5 to 10 acres long are 
not only possible but the rule. 

If the preparation for the crop is 
done in this expensive manner, then 
one is safe in assuming that the after 
cultivation is equally as expensive. 
With such fields the possibilities of 
economy in this direction by the use 
of riding or walking cultivators are 
tremendous. The writer was shown 
land that with only two years intel- 
ligent care, gave a yield last year of 
750 pounds of lint cotton. With the 
800 pounds of “guano” used upon 
each acre and the expensive methods 
of cultivation, the margin of profit 
even last year was nothing like as 
large as it should have been and 
could easily have been doubled. 

I take it that Marlboro farmers 
would not be averse to increasing 
their profits, and if so would certain- 
ly advise them to investigate the pos- 
sibilities in the use of labor-saving 
tools. 


A Boy Who Raises Prize Corn. 


The writer had the pleasure of be- 
ing entertained at dinner by Mr. 
Usher, the father of Bascomb Usher, 
and afterwards of walking over a 
portion of his farm, and especially 
the land where the yield of corn last 
year has given his 18-year-old son 
a National reputation. As far as lo- 
cation and original quality is con- 
cerned, this land certainly had no ad- 
vantage over a great many other 
acres that one sees. Consisting of 
a little bottom, or ‘“sag’’, of which 
there are many, and containing a 
little over one acre with a ditch 
through the center, there is no reason 
why there should not have been hun- 
dreds of acres of corn just like it. 
The difference consisted of seed and 
man. Given the same seed and same 
management and season this year, 
Marlboro should produce hundreds 
of such yields. This land produced 
last year over 35 tons of vegetable 
matter. With such a yield one would 
almost be justified in expecting to see 
the land look tired, like one who has 
done a hard day’s work. But there it 
lay, all broken and ready for another 
crop, and one could tell by looking 
at it that every inch was able and 
anxious to give many other such 
crops. Instead of aging with such 
handling as it is receiving, it should 
and will grow younger each year. I 
predict for this very land even better 
returns in the future than it has 
given in the past. 





test is rust, and real life lies in 
love, laughter and work.” 
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HOW TO DOUBLE YOUR CORN YIELDS 








VII —THE LATER CULTIVATION. 


By Tait 
aK N THIS ARTICLE we wish to 





discuss a few of the condi- 
tions which may influence the 
cultivation of corn after it has made 
too large growth to permit of the 
use of the smoothing harrow and 
the weeder. 

As to how long the use of these 
implements can be continued in the 
cultivation of the corn crop wil’ 
pend on many varying cond 
some of which are under the « 
of the farmer and some of whi. aire 
not. The character of the soil wiu 
have something to do with it, it be- 
ing practicable to use them longer on 
sandy or loose soils, free from clods, 
uncut stalks, grass and other trash 
than on soils where these obstruc- 
tions exist. Of course, the stage of 
growth or size of the plants has most 
to do with limiting the period of 
usefulness of the harrow and to a 
less extent the use of the weeder; 
but on light soils the latter may be 
used, providing the preparation has 
been satisfactory, until the corn is 
more than a foot high, especially if 
it is used in the middle of the day 
when the plants are toughest. In 
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Butler. 


the early morning or during a wet 
season the plants are more brittle 
and break much more easily. 

The character of the season also 
has something to do with the length 
of time the harrow and the weeder 
may be used. When the crops are 
allowed to ‘‘get in the grass’”’ these 
implements are, of course, useless. 
They will kill grass only as it is com- 
ing up; but as a matter of fact, the 
lack of proper preparation of the 
land and the failure to freely use the 
harrow and the weeder before and 
immediately after the plants come up 
generally have much more to do with 
“setting in the grass’ than does the 
charaeter of the season. Wet weath- 
er is too often made to bear blame 
which should be borne by the farm- 
er himself. 

The character of the land and its 
preparation, and the early cultiva- 
tion and the kind of season, are also 
the chief factors which control the 
kind of cultivation which the crop 
must receive later. 

Kill Grass in the Early Cultivation. 

The available experimental evi- 
dence, as well as the every-day ex- 
perience of the farmer, seems to show 
that keeping down the weeds and 
grass is absolutely essential, espe- 
cially in the early part of the season 
and when the plants are small. This 


‘seems much more important at this 


time than any methods of cultiva- 
tion especially Gentgned to conserve 
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soil moisture; but when the crop 
becomes larger, the deeper cultiva- 
tion, which is sometimes thought 
necessary to kill grass and weeds, 
may so injure the roots of the plants 
as to fully counterbalance much of 
the good which may result from the 
killing of the grass and weeds. Gen- 
erally speaking, however, it may 
be laid down as a rule or principle 
to be pretty closely adhered to that 
the weeds and grass must be kept 
down until the crop is well advanced 
in growth. To do this it is not neces- 
sary to cultivate deeply during an 
average season and very rarely will 
it be necessary during any season, 
providing proper preparation and 
early cultivation has been given. In 
a@ very wet season, deep cultivation 
at any time will do less injury than 
when the soil is dry. Of course, as 
many roots will be cut, and proba- 
bly more, because they are nearer 
the surface in wet seasons; but the 
abundant moisture in the soil may 
enable those roots which are left un- 
cut to obtain sufficient water for the 
needs of the plants. Since grass and 
weeds should never become trouble- 
some, except in extremely wet sea- 
sons, deep cultivation can only be 
justified under such conditions. 


Cultivating to Save Moisture. 


In dry seasons grass and weeds 
cease to be the important considera- 
tion, and then, cultivating in such 
manner as will best save the soil 
moisture, without injury to the grow- 
ing plant roots, is the object which 
should be aimed at. As stated, root 
cutting or pruning by deep cultiva- 
tion, especiaily after the plants are 
above a foot high, is very injurious 
to the crop, in dry weather. 

If our soils were full of humus 
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to a depth of 6 or 8 inches and were 
properly drained, the supply of mois- 
ture required by the corn crop need 
receive little consideration in an av- 
erage year. Our rainfall is abundant 
and pretty well distributed to suit 
the needs of the corn plant; but ow- 
ing to the lack of humus in our soils 
our crops frequently suffer for lack 
of moisture after a period of not over 
two or three weeks of dry weather. 
It is this fact which frequently 
makes the cultivation of our corn 
crop a much more complicated task 
than the mere distribution of weeds 
and grass. 

To prevent the loss of moisture by 
evaporation from the surface of the 
soil, a mulch of some sort is neces- 
sary. On small patches a layer of 
straw, or other fine matter of a simi- 
lar nature, has been found the most 
satisfactory means of retaining the 
soil moisture. It is not practicable 
to obtain such a mulch for corn 
fields; but from this fact the lesson 
was drawn which has lead to the 
dust mulch, or soil mulch. This is 
simply a layer of 2 or 3 inches of 
loose, fine soil on the surface. Ex- 
periments show that level cultiva- 
tion about three inches deep best 
prevents the loss of moisture from 
the soil by evaporation; but this 
depth of cultivation probably does 
enough greater injury to the corn 
roots than say 1% or 2-inch cultiva- 
tion, to more than balance the good 
done by the greater amount of mois- 
ture saved by 3-inch cultivation. It 
has been found, however, under the 
conditions which the experiment was 
made, that 50 per cent more corn 
roots were injured when the cultiva- 
tion was 4 inches deep than when 
only 3 inches deep. It would seem, 
therefore, that on deeply broken and 
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prepared sofls the cultivation should 





Best Goons 


be from 2 to 2% inches deep in order 
to best save the soil moisture, while 
on more shallow soils it should prob- 
ably not be deeper than from 1% to 
2 inches deep in dry seasons and af- 
ter the corn is over a foot high. 

From the foregoing it would seem 
that the principles known to apply to 
the cultivation of the corn crop may 
be briefly stated: First, the preven- 
tion of the growth of weeds and 
grass, especially while the corn is 
young. This is of first importance. 
Second, the saving of soil moisture 
without too great injury to the corn 
roots, which can best be done by 
level cultivation at a depth of from 
1% to 2 inches deep. By this latter, 
is simply meant that no crust must 
be allowed to form on the surface, 
and this condition must be maintain- 
ed as long as the crop continues to 
‘‘make” or remain green, unless a 
crop of cowpeas or the corn shades 
the greund sufficiently to take its 
place. 

In our article on ‘$500 More a 
Year Farming,” in this issue, we 
have something to say on the imple- 
ments to be used in cultivating the 
crops, which should be read in con- 
nection with the foregoing discus- 
sion. 





Local Experiment Farms. 


The North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has made ar- 
rangements to establish local experi- 
mental farms of one or more acres 
beside the leading roads running into 
each county seat. Crops of most lo- 
cal importance will be grown on 
these farms by the owner of the land 
on which they are located, under the 
directions of the Department. These 
farms are located in counties only at 
the request of the county commis- 
sioners and cost the county nothing. 
Six farms are already located in Da- 
vidson County, four in Rutherford, 
two in Mitchell, and one in Yancey. 
A good idea to take up with, it seems 
to us. 


4 AJE | AJEFFERSON STA 
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Millions of Dollars 


OF SOUTHERN MONEY 
ARE BEING SENT NORTH AND East ANNU- 
ALLY FOR INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


Not one single benefit more is received in 
return than is offered in the South by this 
company. 

You get the same protection and same bene- 
fits as you would by sending your money 
away. We guarantee as liberal policies, as 
expert management, and as good protection 
as you can get anywhere. 


WE ARE THE STRONGEST ORGANIZATION OF OUR 
KIND IN THE SOUTH. 


Attractive and Lucrative Contracts Offered 
Reliable Agents. 
Cut Out Coupon and Mail 70-day for Booklet 


Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: RALEIGH, N. C. 














LowFsT PRICES 


Write for Ilvetrated Catelogue 


Dent. 12. Baltimore. Md. 
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HOME CANNERS 
REVIEW 









ASK FOR 


BUY THE RIGHT CAME 


 MODER 


CHATTANOOg] TI 





L. L. LAWRENCE 
id 
President HOW I PAID MY wiTHR 
I find your Canner a great economizer in canning Mo. Sanner Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
fruits and vegetables. Have followed your instructions Sirs: I have paid my way through Q Coll 
in putting up not less than 10,000 cans during the past Zoo: ined on a Modern Canner. The Presid the Co 
th dd t think I have lost ad _ 
phage A WN ad, em ae a ane ah negeamned, Goods he and bes 
2,000 CANS dale eM Gg 
buy these fresh, clean and full packed home goods | 
IN TEN factories. Yours truly, 







HOURS 
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STYLE B, No. 


72. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 CANS 
IN TEN 


From 


nll eee 
STYLE A, No. 144. 


AND SUPPLY TANK 


bas 


WANT TO SEND 


THE HOME-CANNER | 


ILLUSTATING CANNERS 


“ + 
Its Free 


WATER TOWER 


STYLE O, No. 92. 


CAPACITY 
3,000 CANS 
IN TEN 
HOURS 
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AINER THE FIRST TIME 0 


OoOcG] TENNESSEE a 
MY WHTHROUGH COLLEGE ‘ae 


Shreveport, La., January 38, 1910. Wecan put up 3,000 cans of peaches in ten hours on 

, our Style-C Modern Canner. You claim only 1,500 but we 

hrough Ce College, Shreveport, Louisiana, this year with can cook 306 every hour. Every one who sees the Style-C 
he Preside the College praised my goods highly and will buy at work says it is simply fine. We canned 7,000 cans with 


. , less th half f wood. S it doesn't 
he and tifiiege can use. This certainly is an ideal business sake math och end dh tent tee oiek eel b ls 
and is combjsting attending school to follow. All colleges will a cord.—H. C. Porter & Sons, Fayetteville, Ark. 


| home cag goods in preference to the goods put up by large 
', LUTHER MARTIN, 
Centenary College, Shreveport, La. 











CAPACITY 


SECTIONAL VIEW OF MODERN 200 CANS 
CANNER, STYLE ©. : IN TEN 


SHOWING THE HOURS 
SCALDING and 
EXHAUSTING 





OUTFITTING HOUSE ae 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO EXPERIMENT WITH A CANNER 


It’s too expensive. Buy Right the First Time and your troubles are ended at once. The Can- 
ner question isn’t difficult to answer if you thoroughly investigate. You will find the MODERN 
CANNER a superior make,—built upon scientific principles, simplicty, economy, durability and 
efficiency. There are many sizes of Modern Canners,—there’s one that will exactly fit your needs, 
because the MODERN CANNER LINE offers a wide choice. The Modern Canner has solved the pro- 
blem of HIGH LIVING by turning the waste into wealth. Let us make you better acquainted with 
the Modern Canner Method. Every article of food used on your table the year around, may be 
canned. The Modern Canner Way saves Money. Our Free-Easy-to-understand-Directions will make 
you an expert, and are a part of each Modern Canner equipment. Fill out the Home Canner’s Re- 
view Coupon today. 


Modern Canner Company, Chattanooga, Tenneessee 











USE THIS COUPON 





Modern Canner Co., Dept. R, 
WE Chattanooga, Tenn. 


p AY Please mail me free of charge copies of the Home Canner Re- 
view, Special Bulletins and other information on hcw I may 


THE profitably can and save my crops of fruits and vegetables. 
PGA TBS : FREIGH I 


“ga TATIAD tors, 





onal OF ERN CANNER 
Make Cal ’ Supplies 
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REGISTERED JERSEYS AT AUCTION 
May 5, 1910, at Greensboro Auditorium 








I will sell my entire herd 
There has never been such 


Jerseys. 


lic of the South to stock up with pure-bred registered 


Golden Lads and St. Lamberts of the Richest Breeding 


of Jerseys without reserve. 
a chance offered to the pub- 





Wish to sell privately to 
which I sell $8,000.00 worth 
cream 20c. per pint, yearly. 
Dairy Wegons, etc. 


sonable terms. Reference, 


GREENSBS 





Have several Farms for sale, from 40 acres up. Rea- 


JOHN A. 


reliable party milk route on 
of milk at 10c. per quart, and 
Demand not supplied. Also 


Bradstreets. Address 


YOUNG 


ORO, N. C. 





TENNESSEE HERD OF 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
Fall Pigs all sold. Have 100 head of March Pigs 
and several Sows to farrow yet. No pigs shipped 
before June ist. Book your orders now. ve 
the best lot of pigs we have ever been able to pro- 
duce. Indian — op ra greateat laying 


fowl on earth. Eggs $1.50 
S.H STANBERY. ‘& SONS, 
Newport, Cocke Co. J, ee ee ee Tennessee. 


SUN N YSIDE ‘FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


For Sale. 50 Pigs ready to ship. They are sired 
by grandsons of Premier Longfellow and of Lord 
Premier and by a son of the great Masterpiece. 
They are the finest pigs we ever raised and out of 
the best sows we ever owned. No better blood or 
breeding in America. Order early before they are 
agg over. All older stock sold. 

W. R, . WALKER, Prop., >” Union, Ss. C. 


High ( Class Berkshires Pigs 


For sale, from litters of 11, by grandson of Lord 
Premier 50001 and Premier Longfellow 68600, out 
of grandaughters of Masterpiece 77000, Premier 
Lonfellow 65600, Baron Premier 75021 and import- 
ed Biltmore blood. 


OC. M. THIGPEN, Conetoe, N. ” 
REGISTERED 


DUROC-:- JERSEYS 


March and April Pigs, not akin. High Quality. 


R. W. WATSON, 
Sterling _— — 
ZETERSBOURG. - 





VIRGINIA. 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 
English and American Berkshire Hogs 


Look up records, our Herd Boars consist of Baron 
Enterprise, 96482, a grand son of Baron Premier 
8rd, Tez.” Grand Detours Rival, 107610. Prince 
Premier Rival, 124783, a son of Royal Premier 67382, 
bred by N. H.Gentry. Sows Premiers Model 3rd, 
106891. Lady Holyrood, 96466, this is one of rs 
ported Tacts. 


herd. Glenburn Empress, 96989. Glenburn Fancy 
4th, 105860. Ravenwood Dutchess 59th, and a score 


February, March and April 1910, Pigs for sale. 
W. sH. BRAY & Co., New Bern, N. c. 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


A nice lot of Lambs for July delivery—now two 
months old—acclimated and adapted to Southern 
conditions. Write for prices and engage now. 


R.W. SCOTT, MELVILLE FARM, Haw River,N. Cc. 


Duroc- -Jersey Pigs. 
Rich in color; best blood known to the breed. 
Grandsire valued at $8,000. Booking orders for 
March and April yop All bred Gilts and 
aaa sold. Write for 
LM. WHITAKER & C & CO., Mulberry, Tenn. 





"UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
The School of Veterinary Medicine 
offers a complete course in the veterinary sciences, 
including instruction in the breeding, selection, 

ing and care of the domestic animals in addi- 
tion to the recognition, prevention and treatment 
of diseases. For catalog address LOUIS A 
KLEIN, Dean, 39th Street and Woodland" , &.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








cent Lord Premier blood. 


piece, Lord Premier’s Rival, and 


W. D. MOONEY, 





Mooney Berkshires 


More than fifty prizes at last Berkshire Congress Show, Tenn., 
Ky., Indiana, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Alabama State Fairs. 
Prize winning bred boars for sale. 


March Pigs with 50 per cent. Premier Longfellow and 40 per 


Other Pigs out of daughters of Premier Longfellow, Star Master- 





Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X at the head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10 000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable orto These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
NEWTON, N. C. 

















KENTUCKY MAMMOTH | “JACKS 


Jacks, Jennets and Saddle Horses. 260 head to 
select from. Tamworth Swine all ages. Cata- 
logue now ready 


J. F. Cook & Co., - Lexington, Ky. 





DIL We have a few 
choice bull calves 


ANGUS BULLS g2se'83 2.'e2 


tive prices. Call, or write us your wants. 
ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, 
J EFFERSONTON, Va. 


HARRIS HALL STOCK FARM 


PENDLETON, 8. C. 
Breeder Registered Jersey Cattle and Berkshire 
Hogs. Choice Bull Calves for sale, dams testing 
6 and 7 per cent. butter fat. Boars and Gilts by 
grandson of Premier in low. 
HARRIS, Proprietor. | 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGA® _B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C 
{HOROUGHBRED BERKSHIRES 


_A 








Lees Premier 8rd. Costing $1100 and 
js Pigs by him and lowe 2 and Git m.. = to him 
‘or sal 

REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. At head of 
heard Imported Stockwell, Jr., son of Stockwell 
who sold at Cooper’s sale for $11500.00. Bull and 
Heifer Calves for sale. Holstein Bull Calves $20 
and 825. Thoroughbred Pointer Dogs and Pups. 
100 bu. Mortgage-Lifter Cotton Seed for sale. 


' The Kentucky Jack Farm 


‘We breed and raise the 
Mammoth Kentucky Jacks. 
Buy from us and save the 
speculator’s profit. Write 
to-day for prices on jacks, 
jennets, and mules. A large 
lot to select from. 
JOE. E. WRIGHT, JUNCTION Cry, Ky. 
anaes, * sy Rocky Mount, N. C., 
M. AVANT, Manager and Salesman. 












Show and brood sows. 


Lee’s Artful Premier XII. 


Harriman, Tenn. 
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How to Grow Live Stock in the South. 











XIII. WHY WE SHOULD RAISE MORE HORSES 
AND MULES. 


By Tait 

MONG THE many reasons 

‘Al which might be given why we 

should raise more horses and 

mules we wish to discuss briefly in 
this article, just four: 

1. Because we need them to bet- 
ter and more economically cultivate 
the land. 

2. Because we need to feed more 
live stock that we may return more 
to the land to maintain and improve 
its fertility. 

3. Because we need to retain in 
this territory for use in the busi- 
ness of farming the millions of dol- 
lars exported each year to pay for 
imported mules and horses. 

4. Because the raising of horses 
and mules may be made a highly 
profitable business to our farmers. 

None of these reasons are new. 
We, as well as many others, have 
written of all of them before; but 
any one of the four might still be 
very profitably made the basis of a 
longer article. 


Why We Need More Work Stock. 


The question of getting a sufficient 
number of farm work animals to 
economically cultivate our lands has 
a fundamental relationship to our 
agricultural prosperity, entirely 
apart from that of live stock growing 
in general and its relation to soil 
fertility. It is simply, and first, a 
question of obtaining the machines 
to do the work upon which the grow- 
ing of our crops depends. 

The horse and the mule are our 
farm power and without more power 
on our farms economical farming is 
impossible. As well expect producers 
in other fields to use hand labor in- 
stead of machinery, or to use small 
machines long since out of date in- 
stead of the larger and more effective 
machines, as to expect the Southern 
farmer to adhere to the use of the 
hoe and the one-horse plow. We 
must have the best labor-saving ma- 
chinery to enable us to produce crops 
economically; but these cannot be 
handled with our present work stock. 
We now have less than one horse or 
mule to each farm worker and in 
some States little more than one 
horse or mule to each two farm 
workers. Economical farm produc- 
tion, or to put it another way, large 
production per worker is impossible 
with so low a horse-power. If any 
of our readers will study the statis- 
tics of American farming they will 
see that there is a direct relation- 
ship between the horse-power per 
farm worker and the earnings of 
each worker. Where the horse-pow- 
er is the lowest the average earnings 
are lowest and where the number of 
horses per worker is largest there 
the average earnings per man are 
largest. 

The necessity for more horse-pow- 
er is simply one of the conditions of 
modern agricultural production and 
we must of necessity have more 
horses and mules or continue to suf- 
fer from low average earnings. How 
are we to get these horses and 
mules? No country ever did or can 
get them that does not breed them, 
but no country is likely to breed 
them, or to find the breeding of them 
profitable, that buys feed for live 
stock. We must have the work stock, 
and to get them we must breed them, 
but to breed them we must grow 
more feedstuffs. 


Live Stock and Soil Fertility. 
The need for more live stock in 





Butler. 


order to make soil improvement 
practicable simply means that we 
must grow more feedstuffs and con- 
sume them on the farm. With live 
stock, as with most other lines of 
production, the highest priced arti- 
cles yield the largest net profits and 
since horses and mules are the high- 
est priced farm animals, their pro- 
duction is probably the mest profit- 
able. Since the price of feeding- 
stuffs are high in the South, the mare 
offers one of the most acceptable 
phases of stock raising because she 
will each year pay for her keep in 
work performed, in addition to pro- 
ducing offspring from which another 
profit may be realized. 

We have, in the past, apparently 
lived and worked on the erroneous 
supposition that soil fertility is in- 
exhaustible, until a different system 
of farming is imperatively demanded. 
Since we must have more work stock 
in order to furnish the power needed 
on the farm and also require more 
live stock to carry on a rational sys- 
tem of soil improvement, it seems 
that the class of live stock breeding 
which supplies both of these needs is 
the one kir4d of enimal which should 
appeal to us most strongly. By 
breeding more horses and mules we 
can supply the two most important 
needs of an agricultural system, 
more horse-power and more stable 
manure. 


What We Send Abroad for Horses 
and Mules. 

There are no reliable data availa- 
ble as to the amount of money spent 
each year by the Cotton Belt farmers 
in the purchase of horses and mules 
bred outside this area. It is probably 
somewhere between ” and - oad 


Sunny. ‘Home Farm 


has stopped selling Angus for the present for the 

very good reason that there isn’t a bull calf of any 
age left on the place. But we have the promise of 
a lot of good ones for next fall trade. 


A.L. FRENCH, - - Byrdville, Va. 


CHOICE BERKSHIRES 


Correct Type and 
Fashionable Breeding 








My best Pigs for sale at reasonable 

Sons of Premier Longfellow and Mas- 
terpiece. Sows of equal breeding. 

F. A. COCHRAN, DERITA, N. C. 

nd ready 

pon — 14 hands high, and a 

For Berkshire Pigs and Shrop- 

shire bs 

OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, - - - Ghapel Hill, N. 6 

Pigs 2 months old. Barred Plymouth Rock Eggs 

$2.00 per 15; $3.60 per 80. Address R. H. YOUNG, 


prices. Herd Boars consist of Grand 
HICKORY FARM 
Jack For Sale Cheap.—® ye*"5 ol 
ord D. ‘MABEN, Blackstone, Va. 
Address, 
Large Poland China ‘Hogs 
Route 1, Lebanon, Tenn. 





Oak Grove Farm Offers 


One fine Angus Bull, 3% years old, 

One fine Essex Boar, 8% years old, 

One Southdown Ram, 4-5 years old, 

Some choice Lambs for May and June, 

2 choice 8 months old Female Collies, and 

Some Shepherd and Leg Pups for 
shipment in May and June. 


L. G. JONES 


TOBACCOVILLE, N. C. 
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cent of the value of the cotton crop. 
In round numbers, probably $50,- 
000,000 to $75,000,000 annually. 
This is a heavy drain on the money 
crop of the South and takes from 
us, and from our business men, the 
benefits derived from the circulation 
of this large sum. It, therefore, fol- 
lows that if the South can produce 
these horses and mules at a cost no 
larger than the price paid for them 
it would be a tremendous benefit to 
this section generally if we produced 
the work stock needed and thereby 
caused this large sum to circulate in 
our midst instead of sending it out 
of the South entirely. 


But the breeding of horses and 
mules may and should be made a 
profitable part of our agriculture. In 
fact we believe that this next to the 
absolute necessity for more horse 
power in order to work our lands 
properly and economically, is the 
most important reason why horse 
and mule breeding should be a lead- 
ing industry on our farms. 


Money in Raising Mules. 


There are several advantages 
which the breeding of mules, the 
draft animal of the South, offers 
over horse breeding. These reasons 
are in part those which make the 
breeding of draft horses the most 
profitable for the Northern farmer. 
Heavy horses are not popular in the 
South and possibly there are certain 
climatic reasons for this; and, there- 
fore, we must either breed light 
harness or saddle horses or go to the 
mule. The breeding of these classes 
of horses requires greater skill and 
care, a larger investiment for breed- 
ing stock and heavier expense in 
training and fitting for market. 

In mule breeding a cheaper grade 
of mares may be used, while at the 
same time they are the best type of 
farm work horse and the young ani- 
mals are more easily raised, go on to 
the market at an earlier age and re- 
quire no special fitting or education 
to render them salable. 














We do not agree that a mule can 
be raised as cheaply as a steer, nor 
that mule raising is likely to be the 
most profitable on rough cheap lands, 
without abundance of feed and 
good intelligent care; but on good 
lands which will produce good pas- 
ture and with liberal feeding, the 
raising of mules at present prices, 
offers profits no less attractive than 
15-cent cotten and 75-cent corn. 
Counting the work which the brood 
mares and the young mules will do, 
and which is so much needed on our 
farms in order to cultivate them eco- 
nomically, the average cost of raising 
a mule need not be more than one- 
half the average selling price, in re- 
cent years. 

Counting the depreciation in the 
value of a mare and the interest on 
the money invested in her at $20 a 
year, allowing $10 as the service fee 
of the jack and calculating one mule 
colt to two mares, we have $50 as 
the cost of the mule colt. If to this 
we add $25 a year for his feeding, 
we have a two-year-old mule at a 
cost of $100; or a _ three-year-old 
mule at a cost of $125. Of course, 
it will cost more than $25 to proper- 
ly grow a mule from 2 to 3 years 
of age, but during this time he may 
be broken and earn in work perform- 
ed a good share of his keep. Even 
on this liberal estimate a profit of 
from $75 to $100 may be made on 
each 3-year-old mule. This alone, 
even though there were no other 
reasons why we should grow more, 
should be sufficient to induce any 
farmer to consider the direct profits 
of mule raising most favorably. 





A colt is expected to begin work 
at three years old and to be ready 
for steady service at four. It is folly, 
then, to leave him until he is three 
years old before trying to teach him 
anything about his life work. 





“You have not fulfilled every duty 
unless you have fulfilled that of be- 
ing pleasant.”’ 




















The Rural Mail Comes Once a Day 
HE TELEPHONE keeps you in touch with 


neighbors, friends and the city every minute 


of every day. 


Progressive farmers through- 


out the South are installing telephones in their 
homes and connecting with the Bell System. The 
cost 1s low; the service is satisfactory. 


Write today to the nearest Bell Telephone 
Manager for pamphlet, or address 


Farmers’ Line Department 


SOUTHERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


77 SOUTH PRYOR STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 





Feeding Floor for Swine. 


Messrs. Editors: Health in a herd 
of swine means the difference be- 
tween success and failure, and with- 
out a feeding floor of some kind, 
they eat their feed in mud or dust, 
and either means poor health. The 
most convenient and inexpensive ar- 
rangement [I have been able to devise 
is made of 1-inch boards, heart pine 
preferred. Size of floor 8x12 feet. 
Reason for this shape is that it can 
be carried from pen to pen through 
a 10-foot gate. A pair of mules can 
easily drag it. 

I build a fence on to the floor, 
with a sliding end and troughs on 
each side, with six partitions in each. 
This will accommodate 24 shoats, or 
twelve hogs, which is aS many as 


ought to be kept in one bunch. 
When. I go to feed I sweep out pen 
and let down sliding end, with hogs 
on outside. By this means I can put 
slop in troughs without being run 
over and made to spill it, or get it 
on my clothes. Don’t have to kick 
hogs or say ugly words. Well, I 
guess the hog feeders are about 
ready for a bill of lumber to build 
a floor, so here it is: 

Three pieces, 2x4x12; 
2x4x8; ten pieces, 1x12x12; two 
pieces, 1x6x12; elevem pieces 1x4x 
12; two pieces, 1x8x12; eleven 
pieces, 1x4x8. 





six pieces, 


J. W. HAMILTON. 





Increase the earning capacity of 
country toilers.—Dr. S. A. Knapp. 














GEO W. MONTCASTLE, PRES. 


Mr. Clarence H. Poe, Editor, 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:— 
We have done business with Mr. W. B. 
thoroughly reliable and responsible and 
the letter. 


water and recrate and return to me. 





The Re Pole Cate, Cub Mik Test 


The following 12 cows finished the test. 
entitled to prizes being 6 000 lbs. of milk or 240 ibs. of butter-fat: 


Name of Animals. Dates, inclusive, Milk. Butter-fat. 
Gold Drop 11298 ........-.-- - sesso Oils 1, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1909 11,889.5 510.62 
ee --Feb. 22, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1909 8,803.75 417.80 
Cresco Goldie 18099 ......- .---March 16, 1909, to Dee. 31, 1909 8,775. 370.81 
Cresco Queen 4th 28341............-Feb. 7, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1909 8,380.5 329.67 
PICMENEEO tees <a eked semnncos April 20, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1909 7,058.5 328.77 
PORCOEG BEIT cnccaciccs -. accesso... da, 1, 1909, to'Sept. 24, 1909 7,918.5 326.78 
Nonesuch 8796. .....-...............J@n, 12, 1909, to Dec. 31, 1909 8,500.4 295.18 
Darling 24886_____ ..Jan. 1, 1909, to Dee. 31, 1909 7,274.9 281.46 
Hilda 24230 -.-_-- ey 8 1, 1908, to Nov. 30, 1909 7,509.4 280.92 
Miss Watson 23497 --Dec 1, 1908, to Nov. 30, 1909 6,651 278.53 
ee Dec. 1, 1908, to Aug. 31, 1909 6,356 276.83 
py on Dec 1, 1908, to Oct. 31, 1909 6,553.25 263.83 

HARLEY A MARTIN, Secretary, Red Polled Cattle Club of America, 
GOTHAM, WISCONSIN 


THE BANK OF LEXINGTON 


CITY, COUNTY AND STATE DEPOSITORY 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 


Very truly yours, 


A Guarantee That Counts 


You save the expense of hiring a man and paying his traveling expenses and commission 
when purchasing from me. If anything I sell you is not as represented, when it arrives, feed, 
I will pay express or freight charges each way, and also 
your feed bill and will refund your money at once. Ked Polle win prizes for goed beef. 


WM. B. MEARES, BELVIDERE FARM, Linwood, N. C. 


The min'mum production to be 


Pounds of Pounds of 


W. H. MENDENHALL, CASHIER 


Lexington, N. C. April 4, 1910. 


Meares, of Linwood, N. C, foryears. He is 
will carry out ang contract he may make to 


G. W. MONTCASTLE, President. 











“push pounds” easier than 





















on hardened steel 
balls and reduce fric- 
tion to practically noth- 
ing. 








Handle 


of a screwdriver. 







plement made for the care 


Long After the Price 
Trade Mark Registered. 





KEEN KUTTER 


Lawn Mowers 


Size for size, Keen Kutter Lawn Mowers run several 


Bed knife is. firmly 
screwed to bed plate and in- 
stantly adjusted by the turn 


fine white maple with steel 
braces. Altogether the Keen ; 
Kutter Lawn Mower is the most perfect 1m- 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
** The Recollection of Quality Remains 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Inc., 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 


other mowers. That’s worth 


considering. It means operating energy saved and longer 
life for the mower—because a light-running machine 
doesn’t wear out as fast as orfe that runs hard. 

Keen Kutter La#vn Mowers embrace every 
known improvement. Castings are strong 
i. and clean. Blades are finest crucible 


steel, oil tempered. Bearings run 


of 


of a lawn. 


ts Forgotten.” 
—E. C. SIMMONS. 
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THE NEW APPRECIATION OF FARMING. 


The Reason Other OClasses Have Looked Down on the Farmer 


is That We Have Not Ourselves 


Appreciated the Dignity of Our 


Work, and Our Duty As the Conservators of the Soil. 


A. L French. 


F COURSE YOU ALL read the 
Loy first page of The Progressive 
Farmer and Gazette of April 
2nd, but I want to ask you to get the 
paper and read again and then again 
what the Editor has to say concern- 
ing The True Test of Success—Love 
for Our Work. For in what he has 
written is embodied the principles 
which, if lived up to by our farmers, 
will make the farmers of our section 
to be ‘‘born again.” 

What the South, as well as every 
other section of America, needs, is a 
thousand times more true farmers 
who, with heads uncovered, stand 
before the Creator and acknowledge 
the debt they owe in that they are 
allowed to be the instruments in His 
hands of caring for the soil. People, 
I believe, generally receive what is 
in justice due them. The farmers, as 
a class, have been robbers of the 
soil since the first settlers began 
their planting along the banks of the 
James, and among the rocks and 
hills of New England. Only in recent 
years have the mass of our people 
begun to give real thought to the 
care of the soil and only in recent 
years, too, has the city man or boy 
begun to think of the farmer other 
than as “Old Hayseed,” ‘Uncle 
Rube,” “Old One-Gallus,” etc. But 
we have awakened to the sin and 
folly of our robber methods of hand- 
ling the soil, and the result is that 
we are beginning to be recognized 
as the peers of men of equal brain 
power who are laboring in other busi- 
nesses and professions. Some of the 
leading magazines of the country are 
devoting large amounts of their space 
to discussions of problems relating to 





the soil and methods used by leading 
agriculturists. In a word, we are 
changing from our evil, foolish ways 
and men of affairs are recognizing us 
as fellow workers. 

Wonderful things are going to be 
doing in agricultural lines during the 
coming ten years, and the men who 
bring these things to pass will be 
those who love their business and in 
consequence are soil builders. 

How I wish I could take the hand 
of every young farmer who reads The 
Progressive Farmer and Gazette and 
by a personal appeal, enthuse him 
with a love for his business, an am- 
bition to get to the top in his line, 
and a determination to be content 
with nothing short of the very best 
work of which he is capable! 

Young man, I want you to set your 
mark so high that it will be almost 
out of sight; then fight and kick 
the difficulties that lie in your path. 
This is the spirit that will make a 
man of you and the spirit that will 
redeem the agriculture of this land. 

The writer of this was born with a 
love for the soil, and I think with 
some conception of what the business 
of farming might be made, and how 
it used to grind me when a boy to 
hear farmers spoken of as ‘‘Old Sod 
Busters,” and the more when I 
knew that I couln’t 
title was not a fitting one. And how 
I used to vow that if the Lord gave 
me time, I would do something to 
change the status of the farmer, and 
make our business the equal of any 
in the land. It seems, looking back 
over the years, that I have done little 
to help the cause along, but other 
bs have done more, and the light is 


HICKORY SEED COMPANY 


Price list, subject to market fluctuations and unsold, in five bushel 


lots and over, per bushel. 


Cow Peas. 

Black-Bye, White ........... $2.85 
Brown-Eye, White .......... 2.75 
Lady Pe ee ey we ee ee . 
CNR <2 gs sg caves aWelis ag 100-6 9.8 S WaLeene 2.50 
Pe TEINY gfe edhnce a) Slarace oc a gine Wares . 2.25 
Whippoorwill .......cscee- . 2.25 
Whippoorwill, f.o.b. Americus, 

MECORMIA 6.0 ose eicnelene sous ies Sone 
OC eae SE i a eC 2.30 
ay TOPE 6 ask be ase 2 eee ere 2.40 
New Era, f.o.b. Sikeston, Mo... 2.15 
Mixed, f.o.b. Hickory..... ee 


Mixed, f.o.b. Ga. & S. C. points 2.00 
Ask for quotations on car lots de- 
livered your station. 


Soy Beans. 

Mammoth Yellow ........... $1.65 
PIOUGRTOOR ses 8s eee wrccwns 2.00 
CRE Ss Paranda 6 4 eo +e 6 9% out 
Barly Green .......ccccvece out 
Velvet Beans ......cccceeee 2.25 
Velvet Beans, f.o.b. Reddick 

PHORIGE, Sos S6be.8 * vole ese . 2.00 


Seed Sweet Potatoes. 
Southern Queen, per crate....$1.75 
Vineless, per crate.. 2.00 
Pumpkin Yam, per crate..... 2.50 





Early Red, per crate......... 3.00 
All f.o.b., cannot guarantee safe 
arrival. 
Sweet Potatoes. 


Choice eating stock, per crate. .$1.75 
Per bushel of 50 Itbs., sacked... .55 

Write for prices on car lots, bulk 
or sacked. 


Peanuts. 

ODES 5 ora idine @iecare'e i oe ee GS 
Large WIG 2.6 ccc cecccccess 6%c 
Millet. 

Bags extra. 

Genuine Tennessee .......... $1.60 

Millet, f.o.b. Morristown, Tenn. 1.50 

MAUGHGBOD 66 Sai/s56 O86 64% ka ORS 1.50 
Cane Seed. 

All re-cleaned, in new bags. 
NIG 2 sips 5-6 dS MER «ae Ee 38 $1.50 
OTRO faa. 5. 50056 0 vee oe oe 0 0% 1.50 
LOC bas 0) 0 ll a 1.50 
N. C. Peach Seed............ 1.50 

Evaporated Apples. 
50-lb. sacks, per pound...... Tc. 
12-0z. cartons, 48 to the case, 

Der GRE ~s5s 05.0 bone ee ees ee $3.00 





Sweet Potato Draws: 


Big Stem Jersey, Southern Queen, Pumpkin 
Yam, Red Spanish, Vineless, one to three thousand, at $1.50; 


three 


to five thousand, at $1.25; over five thousand, at $1.00 per thousand. 


May delivery. 


it Rh mg, a bis 


eHsi ma 


Prices to be understood f.o.b. Hickory, or points taking the same 
freight rate, except the other points specified. Samples and firm offers 


on application. 





HICKORY SEED COMPANY, - - 


When ordering at these prices mention Price List No. 8. 


prove that the : 


HICKORY, N. C. 





breaking. Agriculture is coming 
into its own. Our men are coming to 
“love their work.” 





BEE KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


1V.—Hiving the Swarm. 





New colonies of bees are produced 
by swarming. The old queen comes 
out with a large portion of the colony 
and sets up a new home. Contrary 
to the human way, she leaves the 
old home to her daughter, the young 
queen, and perchance the younger 
bees. Experience fits her better for 
the arduous task of establishing the 
new domicile. 

Few more thrilling events occur on 
the farm than the swarming of bees. 
It generally takes place between ten 
and two o’clock on a fair day. All 
morning the queen is restless and 
moving hither and thither. The 
working bees share in her excitement 
and labor seems more or less sus- 
pended. All at once there is a rush 
from the front entrance as if at an 
alarm of fire and the swarm is out 
filling the air with its gyrations and 
roar. 

After flying round and round for 
some minutes, the queen usually set- 
tles on the small limb of a tree, and 
her subjects cluster around her. It 
was an old way to beat pans to has- 
ten the clustering, but that is use- 
less. As soon as the bees settle, the 
owner places a table under the tree 
with the new hive just under the 
hanging cluster. If the limb is small 
he gently cuts it off and lowers the 
warm into the top of the open hive. 
A sudden jar dislodges the bees and 
they fall into the hive and disappear 
among the brood-frames. The cover 
is then put on and what stray bees 
remain, come in by the front en- 
trance. 

As soon as all the bees enter the 
hive it should be removed at once to 
its permanent place in the bee yard. 
In old times the owner waited till 
night before making the change of 
location. This often resulted in a 


WHIPPOORWILL PEAS— Wonderful Black Peas, 
most prolific I have ever seen, $1 per peck. Best 
select Horse-tooth Seed c orn, $1 per bu 

W. H. WILSON, - - St. + Brides, Va. 


Late Seed Potatoes For Sale, “New Dixie” 

Good keepers and croppers, Practically bug 
and blight proof. I made 970 bushels on 5 1-2 acres 
planted July 14 and 15 last year. Price 75c per 
bushel f. 0. b. Claremont, Va.. if ordered on or 
before May 15. J. M. HUGHES, Claremont, Va. 


COCKE’S PROLIFIC SEED CORN. 


Choice Selected Seed, $2.00 per bushel, $1. 10 ber 
half bushel, 65c. per peck. Ihavea few b 





TO THE COTTON FARMERS WHO 
WISH THE BEST. 


We wish to invite your attention to 
the importance of planting the best 
seed, it is one of the Boundations to 
suceeassful Farming. 

We have a limited amount of 


“SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED" 


on hand, which we quote youn §1,00 
f.0. b, Raleigh. Let ua book your or- 
der now for future delivery. 

Write for testimonials if you do not 
know of ita merita. Our book “HOW 
TO GROW TWO BALES OF COTTON 
PER ACRE” w ibe sent upon appliica- 
tion. Rei “enc. 4; Any bank or bual- 
ness house :n Raleigh. 


je A. ead Raleigh, W. C. 
ee wt “SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC 
corr “wn 


FIELD PEAS 


About 100 Bushels for Sale. 











Mixed, per bushel --_.- ons GE00 
Wonderful or Unknown, , per bushel_.......- 2.10 
ushel _...--- 2.20 


Black and Speckle, per a 
F. o. b. Wallace, N.C. Cash or satisfactory ref- 
erence with order. Make second selection in case 
firstis sold. Reference: Bank of Duplin, Wal- 
lace, N.C. THE HALL a , 


'» 


BEST FIELD SEEDS 


Grown especially for me. Biggs Seven-Ear and 
Weekley’s Improved Corns. Bu., $2.50; half. $1.30; 
peck, 75c. King’s Imp. Cotton S 90c. bu., in 10 
bu. lots. Simpkins, $1 bu. New Era Peas, $3 bu. 
Some of this corn yielded $100 bus. per acre. Bar- 
red Plymouth Eggs for hatching, $1 for 13. 

E. 8. MILLSAPS, Statesville, N.C. 


Field Peas for Sale 


Wonderful and Whippoorwill varieties. 
bright seed $2 00 per bushel, f. 
N.C. Send cash w'th orders. 

H. POWELL, Rocky Point, N.C. 


FAMOUS IRON PEAS. 


Buy from the grower and be sure you get the 
genuine. 838.00 per bushel f. o. b. Car at Bal- 
dock. Double Sacked. 

J.C. FOWKE, Barnwell Co., Baldock, S. C. 


SPECIAL OFFERINGS 


While the steck lasts we offer the following: 300 
bushels Cowpeas for Seed @ $2.25. 25 bage Irish 
Cobbler Seed Potatoes “ §2.25. 


Hall & Pearsall Inc., Wilmington, N.C. 


Plant Cotton After Truck 


Truckers will find Simpkins’ Early Prolific Cot- 
ton a great money-maker. It can be planted as 
late as May 20th, to follow truck crops, and if de- 


Good 
. 0. b. Rocky Point, 


sired can be planted between the rows of the 


growing crops. Maturesin ninety days from plant- 
ing. Choice and pure seed, guaranteed, $1.00 per 
bushel, f. 0. b. at Raleigh, cash to accompany or- 
der. References: Any bank in Raleigh. Address 
W. A. SIMPKINS. Simpkins has grown at Ral- 
eigh two bales to the acre, following Irish potatoes, 


meanest — 


COCKE’S "corn 





choice field-selected seed I am offering for $2 50 
per bushel on ear or shelled, all f. o. b. Wendell, 
N.C. This corn has been improved by field selec- 
tion of seed for - years 

A.D. ATKINSON, Archer, N. c. 





Selected Seed for sale by 


J. P. WYATT & SON, Raleigh, N. C. 


IMPROVED COTTON SEED 





We have on hand a limited amount of the following 
Standard Varieties we list for immediate shipment. 





Truitt’s Premium Proliffe Big Boll 
Christophers Prolific Big Boll----- 


Johnson’s Prolific Big Boll 
Johnson’s Prelific 99 Day 


Se I on na cininwa wueiinbwbddenaane ues 


$1.00 per bushel. 
=» 1a 
-o----------- 1.00 


= seeme! aaa 





Johnson’s Prolific Big Boll Cluster (Select) -.-. cies : 
OD Fs i go wcckeeeneeeeGeevcnccsvcsiccs so 


Broadwell’s Double Jointed 


----------... 2 50 
comwenesececn=. 1,25 





en awen aean eee 1.50 





Mailus your orders today before the supply is exhausted 
. hss JOHNSON SEED AND PLANT CO. 


P. O. Box 417 > 


- LaGrange. Ga. 















We Are Headquarters for Superior SEEDS of all pints, - Grose and Clover 
Seeds, Garden and Flower Seeds, Seed P 
all SEEDS of the highest quality and germination 


DIGGS & BEADLES, Seed Merchants 


Branch Store608-605 E. Marshall St. 


QUALITY, 






0 Sets. Beans snd 
se tion Write for our FREE Catalogue. 


1709E. Franklin St. Richmond, Va. 
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loss of bees, from the fact that they 
began to work out during the day 
and the next morning naturally re- 
turned to the first place. 

There are many other details and 
plans for securing the swarm. The 
queen generally comes out last and 
some owners catch her in a trap and 
put her into the new hive, which they 
set in the place of the old one, the 
latter, for the time being, set to one 
side. The swarming bees soon miss 
their queen and return to her in the 
new hive. When they are all in, you 
set them in their proper place and 
restore the old hive to its old posi- 
tion to catch the working bees as 
they return from the field. 

The new swarm is generally very 
easily handled, because the bees fill 
their sacks with honey before start- 
ing out, and a full bee is always good- 
natured. Before moving the cluster, 
it is well to sprinkle water over it. 
If it hangs high in a tree you may 





-: THE FARMERS’ MARKET PLACE:- 








Readers who have considerable numbers 
of live stock or poultry, considerable quan- 
tities of improved seed, or considerable 
areas of land, should use display ada in the 
preper departments of our paper; but for 
the convenience of all who do not wish 
larger space, we will insert ada for our 
Progressive Farmer readers in this depart- 
ment and in this style type at the rate of 4 
cents a word for one week: two weeks 7 
cents a word; three weeks, 10 cents; four 
weeks, 18 cents: three months, 40c,; alx 
months, 700.; one year, $1.25. Each word, 
number or initial (including name and 
address) counted asa separate word. Send 
cash with order. Ifthe rate seems high, 
remember it would cost $880 for postage 
alone tosend your ad by letter to each 
home to which we carry it at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1, 











All the Magazines, Periodicals, Newspapers, etc. 
Foreign and Domestic at lowest prices. Write for 
48 page catalogue containing best clubbing offers 
given anywhere. Southern Subscription Agency, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


White Leghorns, Chickens—Eggs 13 50c. Mar- 
fon Mosely, Jeffress, Va. 


Simpkins Prolific Cotton Seed, 75c, cash. Ed. 
Smith, Fuquay Springs, N. C. 


Wanted—Thoroughbred Southdown Ram and 
Goats. L. C. Lawrence, Marion, S. C. 


Best variety Potato plants $1.25 per 1,000, $1.00 
in 5,000 lots. W. J. Deal, Maiden, N. C. 


White Wyandotte Egg+. for sale, 15 for $1 00. 
Mrs. D. P. Whitley, R. 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


Black Minorcas, White Wyandottes, Eggs, fif- 
aw for one dollar. W. L, Boatright, Hickory, 


Eggs For Sale—S. C. Brown Leghorn Eggs 9c 
er Write to Mrs. Geo. T. Sutton, Calypse, 


Wanted—Buyers for nice, new, 40 pound Feath- 
jd Beds at $10.00. The Stokes Furniture Co., Bur- 


Farm and Timber Lands, as low as $5.00 per 
acre. W.H. Robertson, real estate and livery, 
phone 59, Chase City, Va. 


Wh Wyandottes, ta-red Rocks, and Single 
Combwhee Leghorns. Ecg one dollar per fif- 
teen. C.M Shuford Hickorv % 

Wanted—A hustling boy to drive dairy wagon, 
milk and do general dairy work. Apply to J. A. 

ne, Jr., Box 462, Lumberton, N. C. 


Anogora Goats, dispersal sale. Fewleft. Thor- 
oughbred Buck with Dos, $11, with two Does, $15. 
Howard Butler, Southern Pines, N. C. 


“Crudup’s Orpingtons’ won étggs from 
Whites or Buffs $2.00 per 15. Kaby Chicks for sale. 
Crudup Poultry Yards, Route 3, Richmond. Va. 


For Sale—A_ second-hand, 300-egg capacity, 
Prairie State Incubator, in good repair. Price. 


$15.00. I have quit raising broilers. T. C. P. 
Rich Spuare, N. C. wie 


Columbia White Silver Laced Wyandottes and 
R. 1. Reds. 15 Eggs $1.15; 30, $2.00. 30 varieties 
to select from. Valuable catalogue for stamp. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 


Fifty Virginia Farms for sale. Sold more than 
three hundred farms in past few years. Write for 
catalog of farms and timber lands. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Co., Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Va. 


For Sale in lots, 1 to 250 bu., $2.45 per bu. Select 
Mixed Seed Cow Peas, mostly Gakuown, Red Rip- 
pers, all heavy vines and bearers, unsurpassed for 


forage and soil im i 
Box 72, Raeford, a; ehrone Fruitland Farms, 


Eggs—Buckeye Reds $1.50 for 18; B. P Rock 
and R. I. Red Eggs from utility pens $1.00 for 15. 
Duroc Jersey Pigs from rexistered stock. Nancy 
Hall and Norten Yam Potato Plants after 10th 
of May. G. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 


Improved Large Yorkshire Sows in farrow, ser- 


reach it by a ladder and let down the 
limb to an assistant by a cord or 
rope. 

As the swarming season approach- 
es new hives must be kept in read- 
iness, for there is little time to con- 
struct one after the bees come out in 
aswarm. They usually cluster from 


berries growing along your ditches 
and hedge rows may be worth as 
much as a bale of cotton. 
cans for your own table are worth ten 
dollars. 
save thousands of cans in a season, 
and $10 will buy one that you can 





set out under a shady tree and put 
up hundreds of cans in a day. 


A hundred T. He RANEY. 





An outfit that costs $5 will Good seed corn is cheap at five 
times the priee of ordinary market 


corn.—D. Rankin. 








two to four hours and if not secured, 
then depart for their new home in 
the forest, selected in a hollow tree, 
by scouts previously sent out. 

T. C. KARNS. 





THE FINEST CANNED GOODS IN 
THE WORLD. 





They Are Put Up on the Farm Where 
Care Can Be Given to Every Detail 
of the Work. 


On the farm where the fruit is 
raised is the place the best canning 
work can be done. Shipping, haul- 
ing, or handling in large quantities 
will surely have its effect, and every 
day it has to wait after being gather- 
ed detracts from its fine flavor. 

Then, if we are ever to have the 
finest canned goods that can be pro- 
duced, they must be put up by farm- 
ers and their families. They are in 
position to do it in a clean and 
wholesome way, and it gives employ- 
ment to all, including women and 
children at the most leisure time of 
the year. The farmer, too, is in 
position to take care of all the waste 
by feeding it to hogs and other stock. 
It will require a small outlay for 
an outfit. The amount will depend’ 
on the size, but one can now get the 
best outfit ever invented at a cost so, 
low that he will make back every 
cent of it in clear profit the first day 
he uses it. 





“[T should be placed by the States in every 
public school in the land and every boy 
and girl should be required to read it.” 


So Writes One Enthusiastic Georgia Reader Concerning 


“A Southerner in Europe” 


By CLARENCE POE 
Editor and Manager The Progressive Farmer and Gazette 


And thousands of other readers re-echo the sentiment. One reader 
wants permission to reprint the chapters in his county paper; a prom- 
inent teacher is using it as a text-book; one reader says: “It’s the 
only book of travels ever written for the farmer and his family.” A 
few other typical new comments are given herewith. 








What the Whole South Says About the Book: 
TEXAS TENNESSEE 


San Antonio Express: ‘“‘No other book Taylor-Trotwood Magazine, Nashville: “If 
written between Virginia and Texas has prov- _the farmers of the South will read Poe’s book 
ed so popular this year. A notable study of and follow out what he says, the South will 
Southern problems and opportunities.” lead the world as a producer of wealth and 

culture in another decade.” 
LOUISIANA 


NORTH CAROLINA 
New Ort whe : “Mr. Poe's Fayetteville Index: “‘We read the book at 
suggestion are sound and practical and de- a gingle sitting some time ago, but with that 
serve serious attention.”’ we were not satisfied; we kept it in easy reach, 
MISSISSIPPI 


and frequently re- 
John Sharp Wil- SPECIAL OFFER. 


read certain pass- 
ages of it with rare 
liams: “I haveen- 
joyed it very THE REGULAR PRICE OF 





delight. Every page 
of the book is vigor- 
ous and holds the 


aie “A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE" cender's interest 
Sateen is, Cloth binding, $1.00; Paper, 60 cents. VIRGINIA 
vertiser: | A book | We will send our paper one year and apaper | FE. Bord <n. 





I have taught thousands of people 
to can, and the only difficulty I have) 
met with was teaching them to solder 
and keep soldering coppers in order. 
The balance of it is simply telling | 
them how long to cook each different | 
kind of fruit and vegetable, the best; 
ways of preparing them and what is 
required to fill in with. 

The soldering is now a thing of the 
past, and the only part that could 
be difficult is overcome. A new Can} 
has been invented that costs no more | 
than the solder can, in which the tops 
are forced in air tight, just as a bot- 
tle is stopped with a cork. A little 
machine is used which is very simple | 
and cheap, and a child can do the, 
work. It is screwed down to a table | 
and the can set in it with the top | 
in place and by pressing a lever the, 
cap is forced in, and the can is seal-' 
ed. This is a new invention, but has| 
been thoroughly tested. It reduces 
the work, insures a neat finish on 
every can, and is really a more cer- 
tain way than soldering. 

Mr. Farmer, are you not depriving 
yourself of enjoying the finest veg- 
etables on your table every day in 
the year when you try to do without 
a canning outfit? And could you not 
add greatly to your income by rais- 
ing some vegetables for the purpose, 
and canning up all such nice fruit 





copy for $1.30; one year and cloth copy, 
$1.50. Or we will send a paper copy Free 
for $1.00 in new subscriptions (not renewals) 
to THE ProGREssIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE. 


sight and soun 
sense, relating the 
here and there in 
strong, pleasing 
English.” 


GEORGIA 


Thos. E. Watson in Jeffersonian Magazine, 
Atlanta: “It was time for a new book on 
travels in Europe. All of the works of that 
kind that are on our bookshelves are out of 
date. What we wanted was a volume which 
would picture to us the condition of ae 
now. Mr. Poe has lied this d d with- 
out the waste of a page.”’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Yorkville Enquirer: “No Suuthern-wstten 


just revelling with 
the greatest de- 
light in reading ‘A 
Southerner in Eu- 
rope.’ It is charm- 
ingly written and 

8 one’s interest 
easily totheend. My only complaint is, it isen- 
tirely too brief, and I wish Mr. Poe had toured 
every country of Europe, and partsof Asiaand 
Africa and given us the benefit of his fascinat- 
ing pen in portraying the results of his obser- 

experience,”’ 


vations and 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore American: “It isa book notonly 
of readable and interesting travel sketches, 
but even more notable as a vigorous and 
thought-provoking review of the needs and 

k of years past has pelled more g opportunities of our Southern people as seen 
praise or met with more widespread approval.” in the light of Old World conditions. 
A FOREIGN OPINION. 
Ambassador James Bryce, of Great Britain: “Equally fresh and graphic in its pictures, 


judicious and penetrating in its reflections, A Southerner in seems tome singularly 
fair and acute.” 





























Address All Orders to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE 











The Meadows Patent Portable Mill 


Will Make Finest Bread Meal on Earth 
Also Ke. 1. fer exinding fend, obs. Thousands in daily use, 
ving perfect satisfaction. vee oe 











only portable mill on 
sack. IT 1s STRONG, 
DURABLE AND GUARANTEED. Write for full 


information and 
names of some of its friends—the users. 








ay ~ ggg 4 

W. C. Meadows Mill Co., Inc., - orth Wilkesboro, N. C. 
|} Won guid medal Jamestown Ex- Sold by International Harvester Co., Charlotte, N. C., Rich- 
| pemtion Takes premiums where- — io ae — Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., 








i 
as you cannot consume? The black-||°ver exhib 




















Buy direct from the Manufacturer. 
1910 Model “‘A’’ Ideal Home Cannery, 
wants. 


high pressure when desired). Convenience in 





Vice Boars, and Pigs and Essex Pigs, ch 
Thoroughbred Angora Goats, cheap. Right seme | 
and reversible Disk Plows; Power F: Cutter; Mc- 
ick Binder; Mammoth Bronze Turkey and 
y\ pw to Re and ae Wyandotte 
lean: eas. J. 
So a E. Coulter, Connellys 





Simple—inexpensive— Guaranteed 


Cans, Labels, Crates and complete line of Canners’ Supplies, at wholesale to you. 


The ‘‘Ideal Home’ possesses these features, which are most essential in Successful Canning. Strong and uniform boiling, (and under 


surpassed, the only Canner made of Corrugated, and heavily —- a workmanship is of the best. 
ith h outfit, it makes possible sure and rap , ; 7 
ae ‘You te! Mail cutting out the Middle Man’s Profit, 3-4. give you oe value for every dollar spent. “No}“‘S; 
; tto, with O small p jpecial 
** or ““Inducements’”’ Quality and Fairness to all is our Motto, 
ay ll Canner is packed complete, and ready to use the minute uncrated, also the price of Cans include all Supplies. Each Canner and 
Supplies are thoroughly guaranteed, and if found not as represented, we will pe eee —_ pene reaietoo charges 
Don’t Buy till you receive our Free Illustrated Catalogue, testimonials, 5 pusa today. 


HOME CANNER COMPANY - - - 








the Home and Market Canner. They are made for the Farmer, Trucker and Gardner’s special 


every fixure and attachment, and may be operated with the greatest ofease. Durability is un- 
Capping, Sealing, etc; the 








HICKORY, WN. C. 
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Raising Layers. 


Do not blame your pullets next 
winter when they are not laying. 
You should know which hens are 
furnishing the eggs from which 
these pullets will be hatched; the 
chances on the average farm are 
that the eggs from the poorer layers 
and slower maturing pullets are be- 
ing used for this purpose, and that 
the hens that have been laying all 
winter are being used to hatch these 
eggs. Culling, selection, elimina- 
tion, kept constantly in mind, and 
continually practiced, will mean 
healthier fowls, livable chicks, ear- 
lier pullets, and eggs when they are 
most wanted. 

Do not set eggs from the whole 
flock, but dispose of all males not 
used in this breeding pen, and from 
the remainder of the flock gradually 
eliminate the drones. It is surpris- 
ing how large a proportion of the 
average flock is useless or worse 
than useless; for these non-pro- 
ducers are in the way of the work- 
ers and are preventing them from 
doing their best. 

If you cannot make up such a 
breeding pen this spring, try this for 
next season. Next fall mark or band 
the first thrifty pullets to begin lay- 
ing; also the yearling hens that are 
doing well this season. During the 
early winter carefully note their 
performance, and from these banded 
hens and pullets make up your next 
year’s breeding pen. You will be 
surprised at the increased vigor and 
productiveness of your flock. If 
your hens are not responding to 


good treatment with a good average 
egg yield, try increasing that aver- 
age by cutting out the non-pro- 
ducers. A well bred, well housed, 
well fed, and well cared for hen 
will lay 60 eggs during the three 
spring months, enough to pay her 
board for the entire year.—W. E. 
Vaplon, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





When the Hen Begins to Hatch. 


Place food and water near the 
nest of the sitting hen at hatching 
time, so that she may be less likely 
to leave the nest before all the eggs 
are incubated. It is also a good plan 
to sprinkle the hen with Uncle Jo’s 
home-made insect powder, the rec- 
ipe for which has sereval times ap- 
peared in this department, taking 
her up quietly by her feet and dust- 
ing the powder into her feathers. 
This should be done two or three 
times during incubation. If any eggs 
have been broken, lukewarm water 
should be used to wash the remain- 
ing eggs. The egg shells should be 
removed from the nest and care 
should be exercised that none of the 
chicks smother. A place with a mild 
and uniform temperature is best for 
the sitting hen. Usually the vitality 
of the germ is affected by keeping 
eggs too long before placing them 
for incubation, and the chickens 
that may be hatched are not so 
strong. Care should be taken in se- 
lecting fresh eggs, from _ strong, 
healthy hens, then the chickens will 
be strong and healthy. 

UNCLE JO. 








Raising Melons on Poor Land. 


Messrs. Editors: I was out with a 
German friend in southern Ohio a 
few years ago, stopped with a friend 
of his to get melons, and found the 
finest crop I had ever seen. I asked 
how he prepared the ground. He 
said he used fresh manure just from 
the stables, put about one peck to 
each hill, took a mattock and dug 
and mixed it till his back got tired, 
rested and did it all over again. 
When I was ready to plant here I 
soon saw our sandy pine lands are 
not equal to Mr. B’s valley land; so 
I used half a bushel of manure. I 
also saw that the manure that I get 
at the city stables is not as good as 
that made on the farm; so after I 
had mixed the manure thoroughly, I 
put on one-pound baking powder can 
full of fertilizer (made of 16 per 
cent. acid, kainit and cottonseed 
meal) and mixed again. 

Hoe the hills as soon as the plants 
are all up. I plant 10 by 12 feet, as 
I have been using new ground. Plow 
and harrow the middles twice. At 
last working I scatter three or four 
handfuls of the same fertilizer on the 
hills, hoe in, run out about three 
rows in each middle, fertilize with 
acid and kainit at the rate of 400 
pounds, and plant peas and cover 
with the harrow. I have raised larg- 
er melons and more of them on the 
same land than any one else in these 
parts. The melons make quickly 
and the vines die out, then the peas 
keep the grass down and make a 
crop. The land isthen sown to 
wheat or rye and is in fine shape for 
next year. 

Our readers will please note this 
plan is for poor land. Those having 
good land will perhaps not need so 
much fertilizer. Our land is covered 
with second growth pine and oak 
from four to eight inches in diame- 
ter. We cut or saw them very close 
to the ground, so the harrow will 
pass over. BOB IRON. 





A Buletin on Insects Injuring Mel- 
ons, Cucumbers, Etc. 


Bulletin No. 205 of the North Car- 
olina Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion is just out. It deals with the 
insects injurious to melons, squashes 
and cucumbers, and may be had by 
addressing Director C. B. Williams, 
West Raleigh, N. C. The author, 
Prof. R. I. Smith, states that he has 
endeavored to make it plain enough 
for any farmer to understand; and 
every reader who raises any of the 
crops named should send for a copy 
at once. 


NEW BREEDS OF CHICKENS 


Barred Minorcas, the greatest of al] the Min- 
orcas. They will be very popular. Eggs now 
$3.00 for 15. Buttereups, the greatest all the 
year layers. Eggs $2.00 for 15. Rhode Island 
Reds, these are the best of all the American 
breeds. Eggs $2.00 for 15. 


C. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 


ALTAMONT POULTRY YARDS 

S.C. Brown Leghorns and Buff Orpingtons, bred 
to win and lay—1910 Va. Poultry Show we won Ist 
Cock, 2nd and 4th Pullet, and 5th Cockerel. Eggs 
$1.50; $2.00. $2.50 per 15. C. P. MILLER, R. F. 


D. No. 2. Richmond, Va. ¥ 
3D Buys Best 


140-Ege¢ 


Incubator 
Double case all over; best copper 
bree | nursery _ reguiator. Best 
















‘We ship 





quick from 140-chick brooder, 84.50. Both or- 
ws Pr dered ae “til. “ Mretant Fre- 
es at any price ai3 

Kansas City ald, No ray mgr today or send Eee 


or Racine 








60 DAYS wut ‘He 
Sonded SURE HATCH 

During this month we will send 
a brooder for actual half price to 
every person ordering a 

Sure Hatch Bonded | tacubator 

This is the only incubator guar- 
anteed and backed by a $1,000,000 
surety bond of the Bankers Surety 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
freight. 

SURE HATCH 
INCUBATOR CO, 
Box 88 FREMONT, NEBR. 











No. 760 
P,.ce, $8.60 














“ENTERPRISE” 


BONE, SHELL AND CORN MILL 


Just the mill for farmers, poultrymen and all who keep poultry. 
Cracked grain, ground bone and shell is the proper food to feed to 
increase the egg production, and with one of these mills you can 
turn grain and waste materials into food for your pouitry. 

The “ENTERPRISE” Mill is thoroughly reliable. Runs easily, is strong 
durable and doesn’t get out of order. Look for the name ‘‘ENTE RPRISE™® 
on the machine you buy. Mill shown incut weighs 60ibs. Grinds DRY bones, 
Oyster, and other shells, Capacity 1 bushels of corn per hour. 

Illustrated catalogue free. Our famous recipe bock, the 
“*ENTERPRISING HOUSEKEEPER,’’ sent anywhere for 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO., Dept. 44 PHILADELPHIA, PA, 























DON’T DELAY ANOTHER DAY. 


There is money in raising good 
poultry—money in it for you. If 
you are to get it out this year, 
however, it is time for you to get 
busy. Do not put off ordering that 
pen of birds or those eggs another . 
day. Every hour counts at this 
season, and if you want birds that 
will take prizes next fall or lay 
eggs next winter, you must hatch 
them before hot weather. Here is 
a list of breeders to select from. 


Send one of them an order to-day. 








.is* 
Rose Com Rhode Island Reds 
The place to get ‘“Eggs that Hatch,” from select- 
ed birds, 81 00 for 15; extra selected, $2.00 for 15. 
ag? eges testing fertile sentout. “A square deal.”’ 
D. MATT THOMPSO ON, - = Statesville, N. Cc. 


GLEN BURNIE FARM 
S. C. White Leghorns 
8. C. Rhede Island Reds 
Strong, Hains, Pure Stock: The kind that lay. 
Buy that willhatch. Eggs now $1.50 for 15. 
After ay let T5e for 16. Chapel Hill, N. Cc. 


zEaas FOR HATCHING 
From choice mating S. C. Buff Leghorns, R. C. 


$1.00 
WALNUT GROVE POULTRY YARDS 
China Grove, N.C. 


Fresh and Fertile Eags 
From nine leading varieties of good laying strains 
$1.50 per 15, and get ~~ you order. 

Ss. FIELDS, Maneger, 
Roanoke Poultry Ry Garyaburg, N N.C. 


R. C. Rhode Island 
Attention! Mark This! &,° ote ant 
more than one-half—$1.75 and $1.00 per 15. Won 
4 firet and 8 other ribbons Charlotte, 1910. Engage 
atonce. Catalogue and information free. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, Landis, N. C. 


S. C. BROWN LEGHORNS (Exclusive) 


Eggs for hatching, from farm raised, bred to lay 
stock. Fertility guaranteed. Eggs, $1 per setting. 


R. R. AUMAN, - - Steeds, N. C. 
Pure Bred M. B. Turkeys, $7.00 per 15 and B. S. 
Langshass, $1.50 per 15; Pekin Ducks, 15 for $1.50. 


Order from ad setisfaction. 
ONA W WATERS, - - - 


Eggs For Hatching 


We can supply Eggs for Hatching from good 
laying strains of the following varieties. 

Barred, Buff and White Plymouth Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, S. C. Black Minorcas, S.C. White and 
Brown Leghorns. 


A. & M. College, Poultry Department, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 


LAUREL RIDGE DAIRY FARM 


For Sale, B. P. Rock Eges, for hatching, $1.00 
per 15. Fine lot of Bunch Peanuts for Seed. 


Mrs. M. G. Heckstal, Windsor, N. C. 


:|Glenview Orpingtons 


S.C. BUFF EXCLUSIVELY 


You are sure to get a good hatch. The strongest 
chicks when they hatch. The best stock when 
grown. Eggs, $2.50 per 13. 


B. S. HORNE, = : Keswick, Va 
pe Sree san” LOQION 


16 tx Es 82 $1.7 
-N. A. KINLAW, Howellsville, N. Cc. 


Single Comb R. |. Reds 


(THOMPKINS STRAIN) 
Eggs $2, $3, and $5 Per Setting of 15 


Write for prices on stock. We guarantee sat- 
isfaction and prompt shipments. 


- Lebanon, Tenn 


Black Minorcas and R. C. Rhode Island Red } 


GEER SELLS EGGS 


Best Barred Plymouth Rock, S. C. Brown Leg- 
horn -— Rhode Island Red Eggs, $1.50 per 15. or, 
=o ‘or 80 Eggs. 

ae GEER, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING: Rose Comb R. I. Red 
breeders direct from DeGraff, $2.50 per 15. Greid- 
= . R. C. R. 1. Reds. Thompson’s Barred Rocks. 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorcas and Sherwood’s 
oo 50 per Lee $2.50 per 80. Well bred stock, satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM, 
Morganton, N. oO. 


I THINK I HAVE WHAT you WAN7. S.C. 
Brown Leghorns, B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes. 


SAND RIDGE POULTRY FARM: Wiltamston, 
N.C., J. B. B. McGowan, Propri letor. 


S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs 


for sale at $1.00 per 15 and @2.00 per 30. My Reds 
are fine winter layers. Oak Hill Poultry Ferm, 
Wyatt, N. GC, N. A. Hartsfeld, Prop, 

& C WHITE LEGHORNS-Silver cup winners. 
Won three firsts at N. C. State Fair, on six entries. 
Eggs per 15, from winning pens, $2.00; from se- 
lected breeders, $1.00 per 15. STOCK FOR SALE. 
Cc. L. HIGBEE, = = Greensboro, N. Cc. 


18 Pieee Varieties Poultry 
Eggs, $1.00 per setting. - - Write for circular. 
J.T. YODER, - R. F.D.1, - Hickory, N. C. 





Eggs $150 for Setting of 13 Eggs 


_C. White and Brown Leghorns, 
White Wyandottes, B. Pp. er 
Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light 
Brahmas and C. I. Games. soil 
Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 1 

Send for folder. It’s free. 


Nevin Poultry Yards 


UNCLE JOE AND NED, Props 
R. F. D.7, Box 46, CHARLOTTE, N. d. 


f h 
Are You Looking {2 the tga! farmer's fowl? 


Wyandottes. Please both farmer and fancier. 
Eggs, 15—$1.25; 30—$2.00. Circular free. 


J. H. YODER, . = . Denbigh, Va. 


COCKEREIS! 
COCKERELS! OOOCKERELS! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks. 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what vou want and senda red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, Maley, Tenn. 


PRIZE- “WINNING Dark Brahamas Cornish 
and White Indians, White Cochin Bantams, 
Eggs, $1.50 for 18 Mammoth Pekin and Indian 
Runner Duck Eggs $1.50 for 11, FLYNN 
ELLIOTT. Route 6, Charlotte, N. C. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs from S. C. White Orpingtons 


Healthy parent stock. Greatest utility chickens 
known and best winter layers. 70% egg production 
for Jan., Feb. and Mar. Chicks, 50c each, $5 4 
Eggs, selected, $4 per 15. Safe delivery guaran 
and good vaulue. WILANOW FARM, 

P. O. Box 106, Asheville, N. C. 


Minnie 0 Bronze Turkey Eggs, Baby Chicks, 
— Orpington, White Wyandotte, B: 


k Ege: 
MISS CLARA SMITH, - *® Croxton, Va. 
ALMOST 20 YEARS WITH PURE BRED B. 


P. ROCKS exclusively prepares us to furnish 
Choice Eggs for Hatching from our heavy laying 








PARKELL POULTRY YARDS, 
196 Lee Street, Americus, Ga. 





Thompson Ringlets at $1.25 per 15; $2.25 per 30. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, Rich Square N. C. 
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VEGETABLES FOR CANNING. 


Some of the Crops That Farmers Should Grow and Put Up 
for Winter Use. 


By A. M. Latham. 


recognized by many people 

who do not put it into prac- 

tice. The majority have thought 
it necessary to raise garden foods 
during the season, but the mat- 
ter of keepin them as_ fresh, 
clean and pure as when first pick- 
ed—not only for the use of the 
family table in winter, but to assist 
in purchasing general supplies—has 
never entered their minds in a practi- 
cal ‘way. We find they can some 
fruits, such as apples, peaches, and 
grapes, but in their cellar we find 
no canned vegetables. The main 
trouble seems to be they do not know 
which vegetables are the most suit- 
able for canning. It is the purpose of 
this article, therefore, to help re- 
move this trouble, by mentioning the 
crops which may be safely canned, 
and calling attention to their culture. 
Taking the names up in their al- 
vhabetical order, we first find beans. 
hey may be grouped under two 
heads, the dwarf or snap, and the 
pole. The dwarf bean needs a warm, 
well-drained soil that is naturally rich 
and that has been well prepared. Just 
as soon as danger of frost is over 
they may be planted. Give them in- 
tensive cultivation until they begin 
to bloom, when cultivation should 
cease. Be careful, also, to give no 


WR VALUE of home canning is 


cultivation when the soil or plant is! eultivated like cotton. 


wet. 





sweet or table sorts are preferable 
for Canning purposes. ‘The method 
of growing sweet corn is the same 
as for our field crops. Hxcellent corn 
val DOL be expected unless thorough 
cultivation is given. Be careful not 
to lel the corn get too hard before 
pulling, or an interior canned articie 
will be the result. When the juice 
from the grain is of a creamy ap- 
pearance it is time to pull. 

‘The cucumber is used for pickling, 
and while it is not a canned product 
yet pickles should be put up air-tight, 
and the self-sealing glass truit jar 
gives us the best satisfaction of any 
way we have yet tried. in order to 
obtain the largest yield of cucum- 
bers, the soil should be well fertilized 
with well rotted manure. An abund- 
ance of good fruit can be raised, how- 
ever, On any well prepared garden 
soil. in planting do not cover them 
over 1% inches. Cucumbers do 
iuirly well planted in the cotton field, 
and take up but little food from the 
cotton plants. The best crop i ever 
grew was in this way, as they escaped 
all insects. In choosing the variety 
for pickling, get the small sorts, such 
as the Early Short Green. 

Okra is highly esteemed in the 
South, where we use it in soups, or 
serve it stewed or fried. It is very 
easily canned, and also grown, being 
Gather the 


The same points of culture will| pods when quite green and about an 


apply to the pole, or running varie-| inch and a half to two inches long. 


ties. For succession of beans plant 
at intervals until mid-summer. As 
to variety, plant the ones known to 
be of the tender sort, as a tough 
bean canned is an undesirable article. 
Among the pole sorts the Kentucky 
Wonder is a_ favorite, while the 
Stringless Green Pod ranks equally 
well among the bush. 

The beet is a vegetable that makes 
a strikingly handsome product when 
canned, especially so if the dark red 
Turnip sort is used. This sort is 
preferable and I should want no 
other for canning purposes. This 
crop does best on a deep, rich sandy 
loam. Sow in freshly prepared soil 
as soon as the ground will permit, in 
rows two feet apart. Cover the seed 
about an inch deep and press the soil 
firmly. When the plants are well 
established, thin out to four or five 
inches apart in the row. This veg- 
etable makes an excellent pickle and 
mImay also be preserved in that way. 

Of recent years we find canned cab- 
bage a convenient product. This veg- 
etable is canned in three ways; by 
krauting, by cooking, and by putting 
up in a brine. The latter method 
might be said to be a modification of 
the first mentioned, although it is not 
a kraut. 


The three requisites for successful 
cabbage growing are, (1) good seed; 
(2) rich, well prepared ground; (3) 
frequent and thorough cultivation. 
The method of sowing, transplanting, 
etc., is too well understood to de- 
Mand any mention here. As to the 
variety, I would suggest that one 
Plant a medium early sort and of a 
firm heading stock for canning pur- 
Poses. 

Corn is one of our best canned pro- 
ducts. The demand for this article 
is ever on the increase, and the in- 
dividual is hard to find who does not 
relish a dish of corn well prepared. 
The common field corn can be made 
into a palatable dish, though the 


Peas are another crop that can be 
canned, both the garden crop and 
that of the field. The field sorts, 
however, are not so as extensively 
canned as those of the garden. 
While the early garden pea does best 
on a light, warm soil, the moderately 
heavy soils are better for the general 
crop. Fresh manure and mucky 
soils cause a rank growth of vine and 
a poor quality of peas, therefore they 
are to be avoided. 

The pumpkin is of late years a very 
popular article in the canned goods 
line. The pumpkin is not so very par- 
ticular in regard to the soil as many 
other crops, yet it prefers a reason- 
ably fertile ground, and does well 
planted in the corn field between the 
hills of corn. In choosing the variety 
to grow for canning purposes, select 
one that has a rich, deep yellow 
flesh, tender and of a good flavor. 

Of all the vegetables that are 
grown for canning purposes none of 
them reach such magnitude as the 


WHERE TO SHIP. | 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JOHN H. SIMON 


119 Dock Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRUITS AND; VEGETABLES 
_ Consignments la large 0 or small requested. 








NEW YORK. 


J. PRATT CARROLL, Wholesale Siiiciatiien 
Merchant 


Apples, Pears, Peaches, Potatoes, Florida Oran- 
ges, Grape peeks, Pineapples and Southern Vege- 
tables. Cable address, “‘Rollfruit New York.” 

267- 269 Lactuamtne-stean oom --- New York. 


~ DON’T SHIP 


until you send for Free List of reliable receivers 
of fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs, etc., in impor- 
tant produce markets. Write to 


National League of Commission 
Merchants, 


tomato. Physicians have told us of 
all the medicinal values of this 
plant’s fruit, while the culinary ar- 
tists have shown us what it provides 
in the way of table luxuries. The 
maid of every kitchen has learned 
how to successfully can and preserve 
the product, and it is no wonder that 
the demand is’ greater than the 
supply. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


WHITE MULTIPLIER ONION SETS. 


Best keeping Onion grown. 10c. quart, 40c. peck, 





$1.50 per bushel. 
O. B HAWKINS, Mt Olive, N.C. 
Good Positions. 277° cm ‘nice profits handling 


our stock. Goods easy to sell. Full particulars 


cost you nothing. Write now. SMITH BROS., 
Concord Nurseries, Dept. 26, Concord, , Ga. 


POTATO DIGG R 





\ Does perfect work. Fully 
guaranteed. Write for illustrated 
catalogue of Diggers, Pickers and Sorters. - 
THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Box No.108, Avery, Ohlo. 
Transfer points—Buffalo, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Marshalltown, Ta. ; ; ‘Idaho Falls, Id. ; Portland, 
Ore.; Spokane, Wash. ; Winnipeg, Man. ; "Hamilton, 
Ont. ; Fond du Lac, Wis. 











GROW A FRUIT ORCHARD 


At a Small Cost. 


Whether @ small home orchard or on a com 
mercial scale, our free catalogue 
vou, 


will assist 
AROADIA NURSERIES, 
MONTICELLO, Fla. 


liere you are 


MR. FARMER 


when you buy a machine for 
setting out 
TOMATO, CABBAGE, TOBAC"O, 
Sweet Potato, Onion Slips, Etc. 
you ought to get the Dest there is 


Masters 
Plant Setter Setter 


is the one that puts the riant seer 
to its proper depth and gives it half 
atea cup of water or liquid fertilizer 
right at the root and then scoops 
the dirt up around the MET all 
done at the one operation, w 
any stooping whatever. 

day for price and full pustianlan. 


County Agency to First Purchaser 


ASTERS PLANTER CO. 
wise So. Water St., Chicago, - 





We Want a ian 


IN YOUR COUNTY 
To call on every person that has a 
telephone and show them our 


“NO RISK” LIGHTNING ARRESTER 
It’s easy to sell, easy to install and op- 
erate. Notelephone ts safe without 
one. We allow our representatives , 
50% commission and they make @a=§ 
good money Write today for our 
splendid proposition. Do it now 

W. E. ASHBY TELEPHONE CUT OUT CO. 443 | HILLIPS BLK.. DES MOINES, IOWA 















Tro GROW A GOOD * 
RDEN 


eu is absolutely necege 

, but it can’t be done with poor 

8. Here’s an Iron Age Tool cs. 

soy made for tae 4 work, I¢ 
Mot only does good work, but itis 


ri ~~ toc operate. The boys and — : 
girls can do the gardening 
end produce big creps, 
if you'll equip them ~ 
ith rf 


Iron 
Sen 







Or Single 
Wheel Hoe 





Red and White Bliss 


Second Crop Seed Potatoes For Sale. 
N. B. DAWSON, Conetoe, N. C. 





Truck and Tobacco 
-Growers—This Free 





O GET the most 
profit from your 
crops. How to 

save hard, slow 
work — dangerous 
work. How to avoid 
all the troubles of 
liquid spraying. 

It tells how and 
why you should 
spray with powder 
poisons and gives 
comparative re- 
sults obtained by 
dry and liquid spraying. 

For blight, rot or mildew and all insects on 
potatoes, cabbage, tomato, strawberry and 
similar plants; also grapes and small fruits. 

Write us a postal for this book now. And 
let us tell you all about the famous 


AcmePowderGun 
Only $1.00, at Your Own Home Dealer’s 


or sent by express, prepaid from factory, on 
receipt of price. 

More effective, convenient and economical 
than expensive liquid sprayers, with their 
heavy, leaky tanks, agitators and clogging 
nozzles. You cover the ground faster, easier 
and do better work with the Acme Gun than 
any other sprayer. Send postal by next mail 
for book. Simply say, “Send me your Dry 
Spraying Book free.”? Address it hed 

POTATO IMPLEMENT C 
x 546, Traverse ae, Mich. 

















A SU BSTITUTE 
For Bordeaux Mixture 


Ee keg making 1,500 gals. Spray ; ers ¢ at 
R. station in the United States for $12.50. 
Fromab shipments. Write te-day for fullinformation. 


B. G. PRATT CO. ,Maaufacturins 
50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 

















In short, 


vegetables, and produce. 


in Spring mz aking and testing. 


absolutely every spring we sell. 


Soon Save Their Cost 


SAVE the Load from Breakage and Bruising. 
Wagon from sudden Jolts and Strains. 

making the draft Uniform and Easier. 
Harvey Bolster Springs 


Make a Spring Wagon of Your Farm Wagon 


which saves your buying a spring wagon for marketing your fruit, 
We have them in all sizes to fit all wagons 
from the lightest one-horse wagon to the heaviest wagon made. 

Harvey Springs have been perfected by twenty years experience 
They are in a class by themselves, 
both in quality of material and quality of workmanship. 


. 

30 Days Free Trial and Guarantee 

Every Harvey Spring must satisfy the buyer. 
an unsatisfactory Harvey Spring, wewant it. 
If they are not satisfactory after 30 
days’ trial, we want them back and are glad to return the price. 

Write us for particulars of our Free Trial offer. 
try a pair of Harvey Springs at no risk or expense to you. 


HARVEY SPRING CO., 739 17th St., RACINE, WIS. 

















SAVE the 
SAVE the Team by 


If there should be 
That is why we guarantee 


We want you to 























DEPARTMENT 21, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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RALEIGH OOTTON. 


Raleigh, N. C,,April 14. 1916 
Good eeing — 
Strict Middlin 
Middling ....- 
Off Grad 


Pi cacan cbr clbekeasin seoun ae 


eowecnccenens 144% 


to 14 


St 


OMARLESTON PROVISION AND 
FARM SUPPLIES. 

Charleston, S.O., April 14; 1910. 
D. S.C. R. Sides, packed------.... 16 
DdD.s. Belties. eos ane 1614 
D. S. Butts 13 
tter—Creamery.....------------_. 85 
—- as to size and ¢ 

15% 


$1.80 
5 
1.00 to 1.10 





os. pears 








y—Timothy -----...-----.....--.- 

“7a Sa white 

Corn, m 
Oate~C tipped WHIt6 ......cnccan..0 

xed 

Feed—Cracked corn, per bushel... 

Corn chop, per 100 pounds------__ 
. jenn Doge per 100 pounds 

Corn bran, per 100 pounds ...---. 
oMiddlings, per 100 pounds-—--... 

Hulls. per 100 pounds-------~-.... 
Cotton os—Pi eced 
Rebundled 
ed ties 








et et pt 








folk. Squash, $1@1.50 per box for 
Fla. white. Rutabaga turnips, 75c. 
@$1 per bbl. Tomatoes, choice, per 
carrier, $1.50 @2. 

Apples move slowly within a range 
of about $2.50@4, as to variety and 
condition, best Greenings being 
quoted at $3.75. Strawberries, 20@ 
35¢e. per qt. 

Factory butter, 
ery, 31@32c.; 
28 @ 3lc. 

Eggs, Western and Southern, 21% 
@22%c. Market firm. 


22@238c.; cream- 
held, 28@30c.; dairy, 





Advertising Our Resources. 


Messrs. Editors: A resident in the 
Middle West, who is one of the high- 
est authorities in the country on hor- 
ticultural matters, paid his first visit 
to Virginia this summer, and made a 
trip through a considerable part of 
our commercial apple sections. Dur- 
ing this trial trip he called to see the 


ings through most other parts of the | 


country, covering the North and | 
Middle West, where they had exhibits | 
of apples, and with possibly one ex-| 
ception, he had never seen such a 
display of magnificent apples. He 
added, ‘“‘But why do you keep them 
to yourselves? Why don’t you let us 
in New York know that you have 
them? Why do you not advertise 
yourselves?”’ 
WALTER WHATELY. 


On the Eastern Shore. 


187 acres, 80 in fertile fields, balance pasture and 
wood, wire fenced; yield per acre, hay, 2 tons; 
wheat, 30 bushels; corn, 75 bushels; 50 tree orch- 
ard of apples, pears, peaches; only 1 1-2 miles to 
depot village; 2-story house, barn 32x42; owner has 
other business, sacrifice price $5,500, part cash. 
If taken immediately will include 5 cows; pair 
young mules, horee, poultry, tools and machinery. 
For details of this and other money-makers from 
$1,000 up in Maryland where the winters are short 
and mild, see page 59, “‘Strout’s Farm Catalogue 
pee ba free. Station D., Land Title Bidg., 

ila., Pa 


TOBACCO, FACTORY wants salesmen; good 
pay steady work and promotion; experience 
unnecessary. We give full instruction. 


DANVILLE TOBACCO COMPANY, 





Box BM,  & ££ se 6 _ Danville, Va. 





for Home Study C 


I have heard much about the “old 
field’? school; but the best ‘‘old field” 
school I have ever seen is a group 
of farmers assembled in an old field 
learning from a demonstrator how 
to plow, how to enrich the soil, and 
h- v to make 50 bushels of corn 
grow where only 15 or 20 bushels 
grew before.—J. D. Eggleston. 





Our advertisers are eG: 


A School With a Reputation For Do- 
ing High Grade Work. 


Sheps 


INCORPORATED 


One of the best equipped schools in the South THE 
LARGEST. The strongest faculty. MORB GRAD- 
UATES IN POSITIONS than all other schools in 
the State BOOKKEEPING, SHORTHAND, and 
ENGLISH. Write for handsome Catalogue. Ad. 
dress KING’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. 
C., or Charlotte, N.C. Wealso teach Bookkeep- 


ing, Shorthand, oo, etc., by mail. Send 


agging—2 pounds.------....----- 
Figur—Spring wheat patent-—---- 


Straight 
Choice 


xR 


writer. After driving him around all 
day, he remarked to me, that while 
he had come with the expectation of 
seeing a country where good fruit 
could be raised, yet he was simply 
astonished to find what possibilities 
we had. He added: ‘‘When I remem- 
ber that this is one of the oldest 
States, I feel that so little is known 
of your wonderful possibilities that 
I can only say that you are not dis- 
covered yet.”’ 

Another gentleman of National 
reputation, who came to make an 
address before our State Horticul- 
tural Society, and at the same time 
made his first visit to Virginia, after 
inspecting our exhibit of apples, com- 
menced his address by saying he had 
visited fairs and sescitahintineneri meet- 
Greatly Reduced Rates to New Or- 

lean, La., Account Annual Ses- 

sion Ancient Arabic Order No- 
bles of the Mystic Shrine, 
April 12-18, 1910. 
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The Cole 


Guano 
Spreader 


ARAQARD 
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RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(Reported by E. K, Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacco. 
Strips, Stems and Scraps.) 
Receipts have been moderate al- 

though we had to-day a fairly good 
sale of sun-cured tobacco, which 
sold as high as it has been this sea- 
son. Offerings of fired tobacco have 
been more or less out of condition, 
consisting mostly of damaged tobac- 
eos, but have sold remarkably well. 
Business in hogshead tobaccos is 
dull and nothing of interest is hap- 
pening. The weather continues to 
be dry and pleasant and a good soak- 
ing rain would be welcomed by all 
farmers. 
Bright 
Wrappers Fillers 
12 @ 14 5@ 9 
12 @ 23 9@ ll 
25 @ 50 | 11 @ 15 
Cutters Smokers 

5@6 

6@9 

9 @ 10 
Sun-cured Dark-fired 
Commen..-.........------ 5@ 7 56@ 7 
PG omit Te 7@ 
Good 9 @ 14 9 @ 11 





Common 
Medium. ......-.....------ 
Good 





THE COLE GUANO SPREADER 


1—It is furnished with a 4 Plow Cultivator Bar as shown in cut. 2—Two strong Plow Feet (not 
shown in cut) are furnished with each Spreader. 3—It has a large Galvanized Steel Hopper, holding 
% sack of guano. 4—It has our wonderful patent, forced feed Spreader Disk, which spreads the 
guano over a space about 10 inches wide and will sow with regularity from 100 to 2,000 pounds to the 
acre. Nothing equal to it has ever been seen. 5—In preparing to plant, remove the Cultivator Bar 
and attach the _—_ Feet to the Side Beams and then you can spread any quantity of Guano and 
throw two good. furrows on it, all at one trip, with one mule. 6—With Plow Feet attached you have 
the best Guano Spreader and Lister in the world. 7—With Cultivator Bar in place you can side dress 
your crop with guano and at the same time give it a good cultivation. 8—It is practical, strong, dur- 
able, and easy for one mule to pull. 9—Throw away those wasteful out-of-date distributors and get 8 
labor saving Spreader, Cultivator, Lister, and Side Dresser, combined in one machine. 10—Thén you 
can apply a part of your guano to growing crops at the right time to make fruit. You want big ears 
of corn and big botls of cotton, instead of poorly fruited stalks. 

Write at once for name of merchant near you who sells and guarantees Cole Spreaders, or ask for 


pron \ to order by mail. Do not delay; there will not be enough for all; first come first served. Act 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 


These Advantages 




















Medium -..... ----<..-.... 


a 
Good 








Tickets sold April 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1910, via the 
Norfolk and Southern Railway. 


Tickets limited to reach original starting point 
returning not later than midnight of April 23rd, 
unless extended. 


Tickets may be extended until May 10th, 1910, 
by deposit at New Orleans not later than "April 
25th, and payment of $1.00. 


Stop-overs may be made at any Agency Station 
enroute, on either going or return trips, upon ap- 
plication to conductor, and deposit of ticket with 
agent at point of stop-over. 

















NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New Florida potatoes are quoted 
at $5.50@6 per bbl.; No. 2, $4@5; 
Va. and Md., second crop, $1@1.25 
per bbl.; Maine, bulk, 180 tbs., 
$1.25@1.50; per bag, $1.10@1.25. 
Sweets, 50c.@$1.00 per basket for 
No. 1. Onions, red, $1.25@1.75 
per bag; white, per crate, 50c.@$1. 
Cabbage, white per bbl., $1@1.50; 
new Fla., white, per crate, $2@3.50; 
S. C., $1.50@3. Asparagus, prime, 
per dozen bunches, $1.75@2.50. An- 
ise, $2.50@383 per bbl. Beets per 100 
bunches, $1@4 for S. C.; N. O., 
$2.50 per bbl. Brussels sprouts, per 

t., 6@14c. Carrots, $2@3 per 100 
bunches; per bbl., 75c.@1.12 for old 
stock. Cauliflower, $1@2 per bas- 
ket. Cucumbers, $3@3.75 per bas- 
ket. Chicory, N. O., per bbl., $2.50 
@3.50. Escarol, $2.50@4 per bbl. 
Eggplants, $2@3.50 per box. Horse- 
radish, $3@4 per 100 pounds. Kale, 
50@75c. per bbl. Kohlrabi, $2.50 
@4 per 100 bunches. Lettuce, 50c. 
@$1.25 per basket. Leeks, $2@3 
per 100 bunches. Okra, $1.50@4 
per carrier. Oysterplants, $2@3.50 
per 100. Peppers, $2@3.50 per large 
box. Parsley, $1.50@2.50 per bbl. 
for curley. Parsnips, 50c.@$1 per 
bbl. Peas, $2.50@5 per basket for 
Fla. Romaine, 50c.@$1.50 per bas- 
ket. Radishes, 75c.@$1 per basket. 
Rhubarb, $2@3 per 100 bunches. 
Shallots, $2.50@3.50 per bbl. Scal- 
lions, $1.25@1.75 per crate. N. C. 
string beans, $1.50 @3 per basket for 
wax. Spinach, 75c.@$1.25 for Nor- 


For further particulars apply to any agent Nor- 
folk and Southern Railway, or address, 


H. C. HUDGINS, 





General Passenger Agent, 
Norfolk,.Va. 


Farming Is Profitable 
In The Southeast 


There is mo better occupation 
for the Average Man thar 
Farming, and ro Section is Su- 
perior to the South for a Good 
Farmer. Farming is a Great 
Business and should be carried 
on by the Application of the 
Best Business Principles. The 
Proper Location, the Study of 
Soils, Seed Selection, the Wise 


Choice and Rotation of Crops 
and Careful Cultivation will! ‘ ’ 


a Better Sample, Increased capacity, 

# Reduced Fire Risk, Longer Life, Less 
Attendance, and most Economical are 
found only in the 


- LUMMUS 
eg AIR BLAST GIN SYSTEM 


It’s to your interest to investigate, 
and we’ll tell you all about itif you will 
simply send us your name and address. 


F.H. LUMMUS SONS CO., Columbus, Ga. 


(0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


prepaid to ay rate 30 ¢ in Lyd United States without 
allow ten days free trial from the day you oso he it. 
every way and is not all or ee than we claim for it and a better bicycle than 
anywhere « else regardless of price, or if for any reason waatever pa lo not 
back to us at our expense for freight and you will ot de out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We yn the highest grade te direct from factory oy 
to rider at lower prices than any other hoysp. with 
Save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest t grade models 
Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., zat ices no 
mail order bicycles; ‘SW WANT medium grade models at eard of low a sample 
RIDER AGENT imenghtormang dst © de $64 SY wilh 
1980 n 4 
astonished at the NTS WAL low, NITED ss. d the I liveral propositions and special be we will = 
Es on the first 1910 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special oD er toque 3 
NOT BUY 2 bicycle ora ao of tires from anyone at any priag until youreceive our: 
a learn our low prices and. A ——— Biever E DEALERS = peated , 
ur own name plate at double our ices. rders er day rec 9 
Nox SECOND HAND BICYCLES 3 limited number taken tn trade by our abet were will 
losed out at once, a' ptive bargain list eye 4 


<4 TIRES, COASTER BRAKE vee aa inner tubes, lam 


and everything inthe bicycle i line. at half haifusaal eal 
DO NOT WAIT pon write bier and c 


for our Large Catalogue beautifully i 
































We will aia you 8 
“RANGER” BICY@LE 


am on pee aa freight E 
ent fi does not suit youin © 
ju can 
tokeep t 
bring Assured Success. 

We are in position to Aid 
You im the Selection of the 
Proper Location im Districts 
which Present Spleadid Ad- 
vantages and Opportunities. In 
writing tell us What You Wart. 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


Land and Industrial Agent, Southern 
Railway, and Mobile &.Ohio R. R. 


D.C. 


\ 
\: 


N 
NN 
: M ee 





interesting matter ‘ormation. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it ED 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. ¢282, CHICAGO, 





Washington, - - - - - 
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Dont Paint 


" 3 . 
"te 





Pane 


WO layers of Coal Tar Pitch 
rolled between two layers of 
the best grade of waterproofed 

felt with a top layer of veal mineral 
matter, form Amatite Roofing. 


You don’t have to coat it or paint 
it after you lay it. It is there to give 
protection without further attention. 








Amatite is made in convenient 
rolls ready to be laid on the roof. 


Anyone can do the’job. 


Free sample and booklet sent for 
the asking. Address nearest office 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co. 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
Cleveland Pittsburg New Orleans 
Kansas City St. Louis. 


Plant Cotton One Seed 
at a Time—Equally Spaced 
—No Skips—No Bunching 


Lge preparation of seed, plant a bushel 
or more—or a peck or less to theacre, one to 
six inches apart, as you set it; always one seed at 
atime. Save half the work, time and expense of 
chopping. Positive force-feed means absolute 
regularity of drop without cracking or crushing 
seed. Each plant has room to grow, though chop- 
ping be delayed. The 


LEDBETTER sts PLANTER 


lants on ridge or in water furrow. Levels the 
». opens furrow, plants seed any depth de- 
sired and presses earth overseed—all in one oper- 
ation. Has flexible hitch-rod,so planter always 
Tuns true. See every seed as it comes from hop- 
per to spout. Furnished with drag coverer in- 
stead of press wheel, if desired. If notat dealer’s, 
order direct. We pay all freight. Our money-back 


Chicago 


uarantee protects you. Write for interesting 

Free Books Now, showing this and other styles. 

THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO 
123 Gamp St. 


Dallas, Tex. 


We ship promptly 
piven Dallas, Tex.; 
i 


son, 
Atlanta, Ca 


Freight Prepaid 
IF YOUR DEALER 
DOES NOT SELL IT 
Satisfaction guaran: 
ed or money back 











The engine for the farm. This is the engine 
for you—just the thing for running all kinds 
of machinery on the farm. Simplicity itself. 
Guaranteed for five years. Free trial. 

We will send it to you on thirty days free 
trial. If not satisfied that it is the most per- 
fect you ever saw, return it; and we will pay 
the freight both ways. 
on now for catalogue and free trial offer 

lank, 


Southern Gasoline Engine Company, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
FISH catch dead loads of them 
where you failed the old- 


fashioned way. Write for it. We pay the 
postage. Ten thousand satisfied users in 
over thirty States. 


EUREKA FISH NET CO. 
Box 17 Griffin, Ga. and Dallas, Tex, 
NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER 


WONDER PLOW TRUCKS 


WRITE 
WONDER PLOW CO., St. Clair, Mich.’ 


Our book tells how to 








Short Talks About Fertilizers. 


A READING COURSE.—By E. E. MILLER. 








XVIII—THE PROFITABLE USE OF LIME. 


jiy, HILE IT IS common to speak 
Wi of lime as a fertilizer, it is in 
reality seldom used to supply 
any actual lack of calcium, the plant 
food which it contains. Most soils 
contain enough of this element for 
all the needs of ordinary crops. The 
true purposes of lime usually are fo 
correct soil acidity and to improve the 
physical condition of the soil. This 
latter is accomplished on clay soils by 
flocculation, or the breaking apart of 
the soil particles; while in sandy soil 
the lime tends to bind the larger soil 
grains together and thus increases 
the moisture-holding capacity of the 
soil. Lime also aids in the nitrifica- 
tion of humus compounds in the 
soil, and helps to release potash 
so that it may be used by the plants. 
It will thus be seen that lime may 
do great good or great harm, as it 
is used with judgment or at hazard. 
Where it is used solely to make more 
available the plant food already in 
the soil and is thus made a sort of 
substitute for rational fertilization, 
the effect of its work in making more 
available the nitrogen and potash in 
the soil must, in the long run, be 
to deplete the soil, and after a few 
years of better crops, to reduce its 
productive capacity. Such use as this 
gave rise to the old saying, “‘Lime 
makes the father rich and the son 
poor.” 


Where Lime is Needed. 


Used, however, at intervals of four 
or five years, and in only sufficient 
quantities to keep the soil sweet, to 
promote bacterial activity and to as- 
sist in keep the land in good tilth, 
lime may pay handsome profits to 
the user. There is this to be remem- 
bered in all cases, however: It does 
not pay to use lime often or in large 
quantities, unless the humus sup- 
ply of the soil is kept up. This 
means that the lime should be used 
in a sort of rotation with green or 
stable manures, 

The use of lime to correct soil acid- 
ity is needed on large areas of South- 
ern lands. The growth of such weeds 
as sorrel, the crowding out of the 
tame grasses by broomsedge, the fail- 
ure of alfalfa or the clovers to grow, 
are often indications of acidity. The 
surest test is to take a piece of blue 
litmus paper, moisten a lot of soil 
thoroughly and leave the litmus pa- 
per in contact with it for an hour or 
so. If the paper turns pink, it is safe 
to say that the soil needs lime. 

Lime is generally applied broad- 
cast to the soil, and worked lightly 
into it. It may be sown with a 
manure spreader, or with machines 
made especially for this purpose. 

It is generally applied after the 
soil has been broken and before the 
crop has been planted, though it may 
be sown directly on grass lands and 
harrowed in. Fall and spring are 
the usual seasons of application, 

For Agricultural Purposes at $7.00 per ton in 
yn Oyster Shells for Poultry, in sacks 60c 
per 100 pounds; $9.00 per ton. 


Prices f. o. b. Georgetown, S. C. 
BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & CO. 


WAVERLY MILLS, 8S. C. 
ly ground ROOK 


LAND LIME 


Write for prices. Agents wanted. 


SOUTHERN {UME AND PHOSPHATE CS.. 
(BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 3 


Ground Limestone 


Algo all grades fine 





though when a green crop has been 
turned down, it is often advisable to 
follow it with a top dressing of lime. 

Among the crops that will not 
thrive on a sour soil are alfalfa, the 
clovers, bluegrass, and the peanut. 
Indeed, few of our staple crops do 
their best on a soil that is to any 
marked degree acid, and lime has 
been profitably used for corn, tobac- 
co, cotton, the small grains and most 
vegetables. This does not mean that 
it will pay in every case to use lime 
for-these crops. The soil condition 
is always the first thing to consider 
when the question of whether or not 
to use lime comes up. 


The Forms in Which Lime May Be 
Had. 


Lime may be had in various forms 
—as a carbonate in ashes or in 
ground limestone, as a hydrate in 
water-slaked lime, and as a caustic 
lime in burnt limstone, shells or 
bone. 

Sulphate of lime is obtained when 
gypsum or acid phosphate is used, 
but this form has little effect on soil 
acidity. 

The burnt lime is the most active 
form, but by using larger quantities 
of other forms the same results may 
be obtained. To equal 100 pounds 
of caustic lime will require about 132 
pounds of the hydrated, or water- 
slaked lime, or 178 pounds of ground 
limestone. Burnt lime that is allow- 
ed to air-slake, has practically the 
same composition as the ground lime- 
stone. Therefore, if caustic lime costs 
$5 per ton, hydrated lime should 
sell for about $3.75, and ground lime- 
stone, for about $2.85 per ton. It is 
likely that the use of ground lime- 
stone will have less tendency to burn 
out the humus supply in the soil than 
will that of caustic lime, though there 
is little definite information on this 
point. 


Seven Rules to Remember. 


A few of the rules to be followed 
in using lime may be briefly given: 


1. Lime should be used only when 


soil conditions seem to call for it, | a) 


and must not be regarded as a sub- 
stitute for fertilizers. 

2. Lime promotes nitrification and 
bacterial activity in the soil. It will 
therefore tend to dissipate the supply 
of humus in the soil, unless used in 
connection with green or stable ma- 
nures. 

3. Lime, or any of the fertilizers 
in which it is found in an active 
form, should not be mixed with any 
material containing nitrogen, since 
it tends to set it free and permits its 
being wasted. That is, lime, ashes, 
basic slag, should not be mixed with 
stable manure, cottonseed meal, ni- 
trate of soda, or any of the nitro- 
genous fertilizers. 

4. It is, as a rule, better to use 
comparatively small quantities—10 
to 15 bushels per acre—once in 
three or four years, than to apply 
very large quantities at once. An ex- 
ception to this is where the soil is 
very sour and needs correction at 
once. 

5. Lime should not be used on 
Irish potatoes, as it favors the devel- 
opment of the scab. 

6. In applying lime it is only nec- 
essary to work it very lightly into 
the surface of the soil. 

7. It should usually be applied a 
week or two weeks before the seed 
are planted. 





2” 
$10 


A DAY 


NO MONEY 
“OR * -| 
EXPERIENCE 
‘REQUIRED 
I | 


WE START | 


_ Here is your opportunity—here is your chance to make 
big money during your spare time—here is the business 
which you can enter without money or experience. 


An Easy Way to Earn Money 


Never before has such a big money-making opportunity 
been offered to you to become the representative of a busi- 
ness where a large share of the profit is yours without the 
investment of one cent of capital. 


Suits*9° Pants $250 Fess 


Every garment cut to measure in the latest city style — 
&@ perfect fit guaranteed. Money refunded if goods are 
not satisfactory. 


FREE OUTFIT 


We wil! send you FREE, a handsome agents’ outfit con- 
taining samples of the latest woolens, tape line, order 
blanks, instruction chart and everything necessary to 
start you in the business, If you wish toincrease your 
income, write us today. 


Progress Tailoring Company 


180 Harrison Street, Chicago. 


THE FISH 


famous (4 > pain cy “\Y 
oing its wor 

and that days work is 
to keep you dry and 

com ie when it 

rains. 





BE SURE THE GARMENT YOU BUY 
"THE SIGN ' a Rs , 
7154 BRAD . 


OF THE 

HSH” ~ 
AJTower Co.. Boston. 
Tower IAN CO. LTD. TORONTO? 











Weave Your F ence ! 


Better and chearerthan factory fence. ° Get our 
low price on the CARTER wire fence machine and 


ll the wire yor need. Builds 30 rods per day; 
.tight wrap, no slip; any size wire or mesh; re- 
pairs old fence. Special prices on FARM GATES. 
Booklet, prices and 100 testimonials from users 
~all FREE upon request. * Write to-day. 


CARTER WIRE FENCE MACHINE Cu., 
Box 17-B, Mt. Sterling, Ohio 


* ~ 

Don’t Kust Farm Fence 

Extra heavily galvan- 

ized. Sold direct to 

farmers at manufacture 

ers’ prices. 30 days’ free 

trial. Freight prepaid. 

Also Poultry and Orna- 

mental Wire and Iron 

Fences. Catalogue free. 

Write for special offer. 

The Ward Fenee Co., 

Box340, Deeatur, Ind. 


Made_—— 
i= Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Coiled Wire. Heavily Galvanized to 
prevent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 
factory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. 37 heights of farm 

nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 

Box 72 Gitinetnek Indi 


B R OW se For Rabbits, 


; [ r Chickens, Hogs, Sheep,e 
5 


Horses, Cattle. 160styles. Big WAM) 
heavy No. 9 galvanized Coiled? { 
me Spring rust proof wires, Will defy 
? = stock, wind and weather, Freesample 
warm &cat’e: 15to35c perrod. We pay freight 
4° mm The Brown Fence & Wire Co., 
™. DEPT. gg Cleveland, O, 


143 Cents aRod| 


For 22-In. Hog Fence ; 15 8-4e for 
26-inch; 18 8-4e for 31-inch; 22e 
for 34-inch; 25¢ for a 47-inch 
Farm Fence. 50-inch Poultry 
Fence 83e. Sold on 30 days 
trial. 80 rod spool Ideal Barb 
Wire $1.55 Catalogue free. 
KITSELMAN panos. 
Box g4 MUNCIE, IND. 
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DO WE USE TOO MUCH PHOS- 
PHORIOC ACID ON TOBACCO? 


Mr. Laughinghouse Thinks the Law 
Requiring a Minimum of 8 Per 
Cent in Mixed Fertilizers an Injury 
to Tobacco Growers. 


Messrs. Editors: In eastern North 
Carolina, any well-drained land hav- 
ing light or dark loamy soil that har 
a stratum of yellow sand between the 
top soil and the clay will make good 
tobacco. Tobacco is a crop that al- 
ways grows best in land that has 
rested the year previous, because all 
lands gathers humus when allowed to 
rest, which is necessary for a perfect 
crop of tobacco. 

After what crops does tobacco 
grow best? 

(1) After sweet potatoes; (2) af- 
ter groundpeas, where the ground 
has been rooted up by the hogs in 
consuming the crop; (3) on land 
where groundpeas have been planted 
and harvested; (4) after corn. 

Tobacco does not do well after 
sowed cornfield peas. The growth is 
usually large and bony and will run 
red before you can get it on the 
warehouse floor. 

Now, as to the cultivation. I al- 
ways try to break my land for tobac- 
co as early after frost as possible 
with a good two-horse plow, plowing 
deep enough always to get a little 
subsoil. I then run my disk harrow 
over this land as often as I can to 
put it in as fine tilth as possible. 

In North Carolina a great outrage 
was perpetrated by the fertilizer 
trust in having a law passed about 
1890 or 1891 compelling every man- 
ufacturer to have the minimum of 
phosphoric acid to be 8 per cent. 
This requires about 1,100 pounds of 
acid phosphate and compels the 
farmer to pay about $8 for this 1,100 
pounds of filling, whether his soil re- 
quires it or not. I know by absolute 
experience that acid phosphate is al- 
most valueless upon all light loamy 
soil that has ever been limed. The 
tobacco crop, of all crops, requires a 
good deal of potash and very little 
phosphoric acid. In view of these 
facts, I have been using for years a 
goods that runs 4 per cent ammonia, 
4 per cent of phosphoric and 6 per 
cent of potash. I have gotten the 
best results from this formula. 

A large per cent of farmers allow 
their crop to ruin by letting the 
suckers get away with them. When- 
ever tobacco suckers get 12 or 15 
inches long, you cannot raise tobacco 
with sufficient body to make a wrap- 
per from it. A good many people al- 
low their tobacco to ruin after mak- 
ing a good crop by letting it get in 
too high order in the curing barns 
before it is packed away. 

This is a crop that I have been cul- 
tivating since 1891, planting from 
from 100 to 200 acres. Every year I 
learn something new regarding it. 

J. J. LAUGHINGHOUSE. 





AN AGRICULTURAL HIGH 
SOHOOL. 





A Progressive Movement in Duplin 
County That Other Communities 
Should Emulate. 


Messrs. Editors: An agricultural 
high school, possessing some very in- 
teresting features has been started 
at Teachey, N. C. The school has 
bought 10 acres of land, with a nice 
house and buildings, and has em- 
ployed its teacher for 12 months of 
the year. The teacher, with the as- 
sistance of the pupils of the school, 
will operate the farm and the pro- 
ceeds belong to the school—the 
teacher receiving his entire compen- 
sation through salary. 

The purchase of this land and 
buildings was made possible by the 





formation of a stock company of 25 
of the leading citizens. It is hoped 
that eventually the profits will pay 
the indebtedness, and that the prop- 
erty will belong entirely to the 
school. 

This scheme, so far as I know, is 
deserving of careful attention. It 
appears to be a very excellent meth- 
od of teaching agriculture practical- 
ly, this field work, of course, to be 
accompanied by class-room study. 
The community of Teachey deserves 
great credit for supporting the teach- 
er in this enterprise, and the teach- 
er himself, has shown extraordinary 
originality, ingenuity and practical 
ability in handling the numerous de- 
tails surrounding such an enterprise 
as this. 

The eyes of the State will be turn- 
ed upon this experiment in agricul- 
tural education, and should it suc- 
ceed, Teachey will become the 
pioneer in this movement. 

F. L. STEVENS. 

A. & M. College, W. Raleigh, N. C. 





DISK AND MOLDBOARD PLOWS. 
COMPARED. 


Expert Advice on a Subject of Im- 
portance to Farmers Who Have 
Not Tried Disk Plows. 


Shall I buy a disk or moldboard 
plow? is a question frequently asked 
by the farmer. The conditions under 
which the plow is expected to operate 
must help answer it. 

All farmers are acquainted with 
the moldboard plow and know how 
to operate it to the best advantage. 
The disk plow, on the other hand, is 
a newer invention, and has not been 
used so extensively. It is harder to 
operate successfully, and for that 
reason has not given the general sat- 
isfaction which should be obtained. 
The use for the disk plow, however, 
is gradually growing, and in a few 
years it will have almost as large a 
place as the moldboard plow. 

Under similar conditions, the disk 
plow is of lighter draft, but this dif- 
ference is not so much as is often 
claimed by the manufacturers. Roll- 
ing friction makes it pull somewhat 
easier than sliding friction. Because 
of the rolling motion of the disk and 
Its cutting effect, it is not so likely to 
clog as the moldboard plow. What 
the disk cannot cut it will roll over. 

The disk is capable of plowing 
ground that has become too dry and 
hard for the moldboard plow. This 
is oftentimes of much value, as it is 
not necessary to wait for rain, and 
the seed can be planted at the proper 
time. 

For humid sections and irrigated 
lands, the moldboard plow must be 
considered superior. Under favorable 
conditions for plowing, where the soil 
{is not too dry, the moldboard plow 
pulverizes and turns the soil more 
satisfactorily. It also handles sod to 
better advantage. 

To do the same amount of work, 
the disk plow will require very little 
sharpening compared to the mold- 
board plow. This makes the running 
expenses of the disk very much less 
than that of a moldboard. 

A 24-inch disk for general use is 
to be preferred to one of larger diam- 
eter. The 24-inch disk will pulverize 
the soil more than a 28 or 30-inch 
one. The draft is a trifle more on 
the smaller one, but the difference is 
more than made up by the class of 
work it is able to do. 

It is far better to use two disks 24 
inches in diameter, each one cutting 
8 inches in width, than to use a 30- 
inch disk cutting 14 or 16 inches in 
width. Taking a narrow furrow 
tends to make the bottom less cor- 
rugated. 

Plowing the same ground year 
after year with the disk does not 













keep it in as good condition as if 
plowed with a moldboard plow. 
H. M. BAINER, 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort 
Collins. 


after having tried it they admit it is 
the lack of trying it that keeps 
anyone from favoring it. They claim 
they raise cheaper meat as well as 
better cattle by having improved 
stock. It saves timber and labor in 
fencing the farms as well as pro- 
duces an extra supply of barnyard 
manure to improve the farms. 





Benefits of the Stock Law. 


Our friend, Mr. B. F. Keith, of 
Wilmington, N. C., is one of the most 
active and persistent advocates of a 
stock law, and urges its adoption 
both from the standpoint of the 
farmer and from that of the forest 
preserver. In a recent newspaper 
article Mr. Keith says: ‘‘There is no 
record where once the stock law is 
adopted, of where the people are 
willing to go back. On the other 
hand, you will find some of the 
strongest advocates of the State-wide 
stock law to-day were a few years When writing advertisers, please 
ago equally as strong against it, but| mention this paper. 





The stimulus of an _ inspiring, 
forceful, vigorous book is worth a 
month’s schooling for your children. 
Every farmer’s bookcase in the South 
should contain a copy of ‘A South- 
erner in Europe.” Free as a premium 
for $1 in new subscriptions—not re- 
newals—to The Progressive Farmer 
and Gazette. 











MOTHER 


AND THE 


HOME 


The Mother’s Magazine 


Is a Large 50 to 80 Page Monthly Journal 


All for the mothers in the home, beautifully printed and illustrated in colors. A superb new 
colored picture with each month. 




















Full of fascinating human-interest stories and timely articles by the best writers on all sub- 
jects that mothers want to know about. The only magazine that helps in the 
pil Ps O 

Contains regular practical help departments on. all phases of home life, such n e 
as Health in the Home, Physical Culture, Training and Discipline of Children, 

Children’s College, Stories for Children, Amusements and Occupations, Public ¥ ear 
School Problems, Servant Problems, How to Entertain, Home Making, House- 

hold Economy, News Notes of Interest to Mothers, Mother’s Round Table, An- FRE E 
swers to Mother’s Questions, Religious Training of Children, etc. 

If all the practical and useful information contained in The Mother’s Maga< => 
zine were put in book form, it would cost several dollars. But it is not to be found in any book, 
for every story and article is written to order just to please and help mothers. It takes up the 
most difficult problems of the home so simply that any one can understand, saves the mothers’ 
time, saves her money, saves her children and shows her how to make the most of what she has. 
It is not a fashion journal; but is published for sensible, practical women, whatever may be 
their circumstances. 

Our Offer Send us only 50 cents for a new, six months subscriber to THE PROGRESSIVE 
amma FARMER AND GAZETTE, or if you are a subscriber, send $1.00 for one year re- 
newal and we will have Mother’s Magazine sent to you for a full year, to any address you wish. 


If you are a man, get The Mother’s Magazine for your wife or mother. If you area woman, in- 
sist upon having The Mother’s Magazine. 


A CHANCE TO HELP YOUR NEIGHBOR 


YOU KNOW your neighbors should read the interesting and helpful articles which T: = 
GRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE gives its readers in each issue. Their boys wee Hy cope ew a 
pd bly —- a a bevy? Fd — 2 give 7 a six months subscription, they will 

‘or 8 ing them ing the Farm Paper that makes better F: i 
and you will enjoy THE MOTHER’S MAGAZINE. acne ae wean a 
Don't Delay—Act Today— And receive the next issue of Mother’s Magazine. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND GAZETTE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Gentlemen:—Inclosed find 50c for a six months subscri 


tion of THE P 
sme ta lag ony leet gt ip ROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Sepa eUAuans <eaawapawelincecue canes sea Le oe en a 2: 
MUNN ons a Serene sndatomine ss Saban cwcScu una ccd scones cccagecce.s 
Send THE MOTHER’sS MAGAZINE for one whole year free to 
Ron cottmnntmentcncssvced fe ccesenesacyus -snne Lee = ois Be Ee wwens 
Sign Name 


8 Please write in ink and very plain. 





Elkhart Buggies ™ 


are the best made, best grade and iest riding 
buegies on earth for the money. cand 


FOR THIRTY-SEVEN YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 


The Largest Manufacturers in 
selling to the consumer exclusively. 
We ship for examination and approval, 
anteeing safe delivery, also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied @s to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send Y 
o $e on us 
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TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS. 








HOW TO RECOGNIZE HOOKWORM DISEASE. 


If Your Child or Your Servant 
You Should Have a Doctor Pres 
ment at Once. 


NY PERSON who can recognize 
‘Al a “‘dirt-eater’’ can recognize a 

severe case of hookworm dis- 
ease, or ground itch anemia. Many 
of the medium cases of the disease 
can be recognized from symptoms. To 
recognize the light cases, a micro- 
scopic examination is necessary, and 
hence for this purpose the farmer 
must consult a physician. 

Persons with hookworm disease 
show many or all of the following 
symptoms: 

They have had “ground itch” (also 
known as dew itch, foot itch, foot 
sore, toe itch, etc.) 

The hair is usually dry, and feels 
much like hemp. The skin is dry 
and usually there is very little per- 
spiration; the skin may be white 
like paper, or more the color of tal- 
low. The moist portion of the inside 
of the eyelids is pale; the blood ves- 





Nitrate of Soda 


The Mogern High-Grade 








Fertilizer 


Cheapest, Cleanest 
Odorless 
Can be used anywhere on any crop 
Convenient for use 
Increases your farm values 
$3.00 worth of Nitrate alone on 
an acre of Cotton has given an 


increased crop of 200 lbs, of lint 
Cotton, 


Spot cotton has sold for more 
than 14 cents this season, 
Books dealing with the crops 


which interest you will be sent 
free, 


Send name and address on Postal Card 


DR. W. S. MYERS 
Nitrate Propaganda 
71 Nassau Street, New York 














’s Child Shows These Symptoms, 
cribe the Cheap, Simple Treat- 


sels on the white portions of the eye 
are not very distinct; the pupil of the 
eye (namely, the round center dark 
spot) is likely to be dilated so as to 
be larger than normal. Very fre- 
quently the blood beat (pulsations) 
at the neck are very prominent. The 
entire face may be swollen. The 
patient may complain of dizziness, 
ringing or buzzing in the ears, and 
headache. 

The patients are anemic (poor- 
blooded) and complain of growing 
tired easily. They may experience 


some difficulty in breathing. The|- 


heart beats rapidly and impulsively 
(“fluttering of the heart’’), and many 
hookworm patients think they have 
“heart disease.”’ There is frequent- 
ly tenderness or pain in the stomach, 
and if you press tightly on the pit 
of the stomach, just below the 
breast bone, this pressure increases 
the pain; the pain continues as you 
follow the lower margin of the ribs 
to the patient’s right, but usually not 
to the left. There is considerable in- 
digestion. The belly is often swollen 
(“pot belly’). In youths and maid- 
ens, the hair in the arm pits, etc., is 
likely not to develop as it should; fre- 
quently it is almost or entirely ab- 
sent even at the age of seventeen or 
twenty years. Very frequently sores 
or ulcers are found on the shins, and 
these may last many months. The 
feet and legs are likely to swell. As 
stated above, the patients have usu- 
ally had ground itch. 

The appetite varies; frequently 
the patients are especially fond of 
sour things, as pickles; in severe 
cases the appetite become abnormal, 
and children contract the habit of 
eating dirt, clay, resin, wood, cloth, 
plaster, etc. There may be either con- 
stipation or diarrhea. 

The mind does not work so prompt- 
ly as it should; frequently children 
find it dificult to study; upon being 
asked a question they are likely to 















Have four sources of 
Blood, Tankage and Bones. 


season. 


ARNMOUR’S 


FERTILIZERS 


They feed your crop throughout the entire growing 


The Nitrate and Blood start it off with a vigorous, 
healthy growth; the Tankage sustains it through the criti- 
cal period of late Summer, and the Bones bring it to ma- 
turity with a heavy yield—Proving our claim that 


They Grow the Biggest Crops. 


Ammonia—Nitrate of Soda, 








will more than please you. 


Invest your money in them this season. The returns 


Your Dealer Sells Them. 








ATLANTA 








ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


FACTORIES: 
WILMINGTON 


BALTIMORE 














repeat it, or to ask you to repeat it, 
before they answer it; their speech 
is likely to be slow. 

There may be fever, or the patient 
may be colder than normal. 

In severe cases the children are 
stunted in their growth, so that a 
person may appear one to five years 
younger than he actually is. 

7n girls, other troubles and ir- 
regularities are produced all of which 
can be cured by removing the cause. 

These conditions are usually worse 
in summer than in winter.—Dr. 
Charles W. Stiles, United States Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Ser- 
vice, Washington, D. C. 


There will be a meeting of the 
Brushy Mountain fruit growers held 
in the Smoot orchard, near Poor’s 
Knob Mountain, in Wilkes County, 
on April 15th.—W. T. Rowland, Sec- 








retary, Wilkesboro, N. C. 


a 


Time Now to Whitewash. 


The recipe for whitewash recom- 
mended by the Light-House Board of 
the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment is as follows: 3 

*Slake half a bushel of unslaked 
lime with boiling water, keeping it 
covered during the process. Strain 
it and add a peck of salt dissolved in 
warm water; 3 pounds of ground rice 
put in boiling water and boiled to a 
thin paste; half a pound of Spanish 
whiting and a pound of clear glue, 
dissolved in warm water; mix these 
well together, and let the mixture 
stand for several days. Keep the 
wash thus prepared in a kettle or 
portable furnace, and when used put 
it on as hot as possible, with paint- 
ers’ or whitewash brushes.” 


—- 





With a good bunch of steers on 
each farm, I feel contented—for then 
the mills are grinding.—D. Rankin. 








Peruvian Guano 


Top-Dresser 


A mixture 


Guano, 


of Peruvian 


Nitrate of 


Soda and Potash. 
Wonderfully Quick! 


Cheaper than Nitrate of 


Soda—and we are informed 


by our customers that last 


year it gave 
The supply 
order now. 


better results. 


is limited— 


Peruvian Guano Corp., 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
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GIBBES “LOG-BEAM” SAW MILL 


Superior to any other log-beam 
mill. Variety of sizes to suit any 
requirements. Rack.and pinion cr “Sg 
cable drive, All sizes fitted with the eelebra- 
ted Heacock-King Variable Belt Feed Works, 
giving more perfect control than any other 
feed. Connected saw guide and arbor boxes. 
Steel head-blocks. Either the new style Du- 
plex Dogs, or Standard Drop Dogs. 

It is the best *‘Log-Beam’’ Saw Mill on the market. Write for catalogue 
CIBBES MACHINERY CONIPANY Box 1260, Columbia, S. C 
Sellers of ‘‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,’’—All Kinds, —Al Value. 














Getthe by $s Pea Huller 





tractive offer tomake you. 





It costs leas than any oth- 
erand gives better satis- 
faction. It does faster 
work and better work and 
mever gets out of oréer. 
The Automatic Fan ir- 
sures a steady breoze. The 
extra heavy fiy wheel 
makes it the easiest run- 
ning machine ever pat- 
ented, Send for prices and 
booklet, If you write now 
we have a specially at- 


CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MANUFACTURING CD,, Dest. Y, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 












Modern and praca in every ag 
ticular. From 12 to 150 horse power. « 
We, valso make . Boilers; * “Tanks and 
4 Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, 
hi Machinists’, and Steam Fitters’ Supplies; 
p A Saw ana Cane. Mills; Syrup Kettles. 
Sy We solicit your correspondence.’ 

wont iO: AT a LA ETAL i] A it 


a Yen minal 
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HA iy 











66] SOFTLY and QUIETLY the ayy” 
is being elevated and leaded 





It’s worth any farmer’s time to investigate a hay 
loader that gathers up all the hay, but leaves the 
bottom trash— 

That will load anything from the lightest swath to the heaviest cinkvow — 

That will pick up large separate bunches of hay, or separate sheaves of any crop, 
whether bound or unbound. 

That works just as well on rough as on level ground, and that handles hay in a soft, 

rsuasive way under all conditions— 

hat is is at home in any field and can follow the mowing machine in every kind of crop 
which can reasonably be called hay. - 

Ifthere is any comparison between the “rake — type of hay loader and the New 
Deere Loader it is all in favor of the New Deer 

Mechanically considered, our two-cylinder loader is ‘Sbsolutely right in principle. 

Its eemeriss fingers are not “hook formed,” consequently they pick up hay and noth- 





ing but 
Once eeted ee the elevator, the strongest wind cannot Gistege it, and as it nears the 
operator, it is gradually compressed into a narrow stream making it easy to handle. 
The New Deere Loader is of durable construction, light of weight and drait — altogether 
the best loader on the market. 


AUTOMATIC HITCH AND UNHITCH 


The New Deere nisches automatically, as show in small cut below, and unhitches from 
e load. It is absolutely the er having both of these im- 
cobves features, which are labor and time savers. 


WRITE A POSTAL for free Loader Booklet, very fully illus- 
trated. Goes into the question of a i 
i 









’ making from a practical standpoint. 
SS surely interest you if you raise hay. 








ieee uses Wanted ? 


Is IT AN ENGINE YOU ARE LOOKING FOR? We make three styles 
e——aslide valve, a heavy duty balanced valve, and a high speed automatic. 
We invite comparison with similar styles made North or South. Why 
shouldn’t we furnish as good as the best and better than most? We 
have the experience—30 years in the business. We have the shop equip- 
ment—again just as good as the best and better than most, 


Is IT COTTON GIN MACHINERY? We revolutionized the Cotton 
Press business in the South 30 years ago. We have been revolutioniz- 
ing the gin business for 12 years. We are mechanics. We have stripped 
gins of useless appendages and put the cost of these into appliances for 
saving labor and increasing the quality of the output, so that the Liddell 
Ginmning System offers advantages others do not possess. We invite com- 
parison of all details from the line shaft on through to the press. 


PERHAPS IT IS A SAW MILL? The same experience and shop equip- 
ment and mechanical knowledge applies here. The Feed Works and the 
Set Works are the essential features of a saw mill. We make four kinds 
of Feed Works—some like others make, some better. Im Set Works we 
are-unsurpassed. We know what’s needed down South in saw milling 
and we make it. 


_MAYBE IT’S A BOILER? If there is anything made of better ma- 
terial and workmanship than we send out in standard stationary types 
we don’t know it. Of portable boilers on skids, we offer one which will 
burn green and infexior fuel as readily and effectively as a stationary. Do 
you know of any otlier that will? 2 


We are trying to talk business. We want your business. Give us a 
chance to show what we have. You run no risk in buying from a fac- 
tory which has sold of Engines, Cotton Presses, 
Mills near 20,000. Oatalogs sent free. 
interested in, addressing, 





Coton Gins and Saw 
Specify what machines you are 





THE PEERLESS PEA HULLER 


Unequaled for thres) bing J 
Voeivet Beans, Sorghum Seed 


and Gar- 
den Seed. Grades grain and Cotten 
Seed. Eins Indestructible Teeth. Custom- 


ere write that they have used the 
PEERLESS without ropaira yet. High 
prizes at Mascon and Augusta 
Fres bookls%. 


Fairs 1909, 
| PEERLESS PEA HULLEE CO., Daiten. Ga. 








Bargains in Farm Machinery 


We have bought a large stock of Plows, Har- 
rows, Pumps, Cultivators, and some Gasoline En- 
gines, at a good price, and will offer them to 
trade at reduced prices. Write us stating what 
goods you are in n of. 


PETTY REID COMPANY 


ee N. C, 





Our simple yetperfect-fitting doors s 
forming air-tight sil , entireiv 
vent possibility of ensilage spoiling 

uick, easy adjustment withe +t 
amimer or wrenc Free access. 
Every silo easy to erect. Season: 
white pineorcypressstaves, Refin=<c 
iron een form easy ladder. 

Write for free catalogue with proct 
of our claims from delighted usere 

ECONOMY SILO & MFQ.Co., 

Box 38-M 













Fredeneik, 


Steel Wheels 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in. wides The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 
4\ which makes wheel good an 
\ strong tilltireis wornout. We 
| make plain tire wheels in other 
= 72 widths. We make wheels to fit 
e9 Fl any thimble skein or straight 
Hd steelaxle. Getour free catalog 
7 of Steel Wheels and Low Down 
Handy Wagons. @ 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 


en 








ELECTRIC 
Stee! Wheeis 


for your wagon. Use your old run- 
ning gears—our steel wheels will fit 
m™ themand make your wagon good as 
=f new. Send for tree catalog of solid 
metal wheels (sizes to fit all axles) 
that cannot swell, dry apart or rot. 
Make a new wagon out of your old 
one. Write for the book now to 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Box ha Quincy, _ 







































Wagon or Buggy 


OR 58 years the name Stude- 
baker hasstood for honest, reli- 
able work, ‘You can have no 

better guarantee of good, sound value 

artd satisfactory service than the sim- 
ple assurance that ‘Studebaker Made 

i Ag 










More than one million Studebakers 
are in actual use today, many of them 
from 25 to 35 years in service with little 
or no repairs. 






























Our record is known to all. We are 
proud of it and our constant endeavor is to 
maintain the high — of Studebaker 
vehicles. 

When you buy a Suiditielies you get your 
money’s worth. 

‘The many reasons for Studebaker superi- 
ority are clearly explained in our 36-page 
illustrated book—‘*The Farmer’s Friend’? 
—sent free on request. 


Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. 
South Bend, ind., U.S.A. 1412% 
Largest Wagon and Buggy Builders in the World 





# When in Need of a Wagon or Buggy 








Box 68 


Havana, iil. 


See the Studebaker Dealer 
































“Thornhill” 
Guaranteed 
Wagons 








The Best Material 


‘“ THORNHILL.” 


most skillful workmen. 


“ THORNHILL.” 


built wagon. 


way exactly as represented. 


Have Put the “THORNHILL” in a Class by Itself 


Our guarantee makes it a SAFE investment to buy a 
We know that unless a wagon is perfect 
in every respect, it will not stand the wear and tear of heavy 
service, so we have, in protecting you, also protected our- 
selves—by using only the highest quality material, and the 


Do not buy a wagon until you have examined the 
It is a light running wagon. 
It is a Guaranteed wagon. And we are willing to 
refund your money or give you a new wagon if it is not, in every 















and Workmanship 


It is a strongly 








LYNCHBURG, 


If your dealer can’t supply you, write 


THORNHILL WAGON COMPANY 













VIRGINIA 





| LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Name 


THE THORNHILL WAGON CoO., 


Gentlemen:—Please send me fullinforma- 
tion regarding the ‘*THORNHILL”’ wagon. 














oe 


Address 

















LIDDELL COMPANY, 


Charlotte, N. C. 

















